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For the Companion. 
HONOR BRIGHT? 
By Ledgeside. . 
In Two CuoaptTers.—Cuap. I. 

‘Honor bright, Matilda Jones?” 

Katy Did, standing on the very tips of her 
brass-tipped boots, shaking two little fingers in 
Matilda Jones’ face, uttered these words in a 
small, dramatic way, one Saturday noon. 

Now I presume my readers will suppose, be- 
cause these two children had such different 
names, they were not related; but in truth they 
were sisters, and their real names were Julia 
and Ruth Prentiss. It would be difficult to tell 
how it happened,—but it did,—when any thing 
was wanted of them, they were addressed in a 
way that had nothing to do with the baptismal 
font. ‘‘Matilda Jones” came from a real or fan- 
cied resemblance between an old maiden lady, 
who carried fennel and loveage to church to eat, 
and Julia. As for Katy Did, every one under- 
stood that. Ruth was small, and chirpy, always 
saying she did or she didn’t. 

It takes very little to fix a soubriquet (if my 
young readers do not understand what that 
word means, they must look it out) upon a 
child; any peculiar thing, and there comes the 
name to fit, just as if it had been always made 
and waiting. 

Kady Did was the youngest and smallest of 

the Prentiss family. There were big brothers 
and sisters above her, a half-dozen of them, and 
they all petted and spoiled her, until she was not 
more than half responsible for her actions. At 
times, | must say, she was both naughty and 
troublesome, and one of the oddest things about 
itwas, that at such times she always pretended 
tolecture others for her faults, just as now she 
stands shaking her little fists in Matilda Jones’ 
face, and screaming out, in her thin voice,— 

“Honor bright, MatildaJones? Honor bright?” 

“Honor bright, yourself, Katy Did,” said Ma- 
tilda, catching the round fists and holding them 
not too gently. ‘‘You know you are at the bot- 
tom of the whole mischief. Nowconfess. Con- 
fess,” tightening the clasp a little, “like a good 
child.” : 

‘Matilda Jones, Iam surprised at you!” an- 
swers Katy Did, severely; and then she twitches 
away her hands, and swings, pouting, out of the 
room. 

“What has she been doing now?” asks Mrs. 
Prentiss, anxiously, looking after the retreating 
figure. 

“{ think I had better not tell you. She will 
come out straight if we let her alone. She is an 
honorable little soul, after all.’’ 

“There should be no ‘after all,’” said the 
mother, gravely. “I don’t like the way that 
child is spoiled.” 

‘‘Never too late to mend, mother;” with which 
sage maxim Matilda disappeared. 

Katy Did, after leaving the room, went out 
and sat down on the back door steps and sulked. 
She was undeniably in trouble, and her usual 
resort of throwing the blame upon another had 
signally failed. Matilda Jones wasn’t easily 
managed, that Katy Did had learned before, to 
her cost; but that just now she should prove so 
intractable, was the drop too much in her very 
full cup. 

What was to be done next? There was the 
question staring her as boldly in the face as if 
she was Methuselah, and had the wisdom of 
ages behind in life, to help her answer it. 

“Done! Done! Why, honor bright, honor 
bright! That awful, poky old honor,” chirped 
out Katy Did. And any one hearing her, would 
have thought honor some cross girl, to whom 
she had taken a special dislike. 

As she sat there, disconsolate, a stone, flung 
from an unseen hand, fell cose :at her feet and 
Startled her, and then a droll little laugh fol- 
lowed, as if the laugh came gurgling out of a 
mouth full of pebbles. 

“Jennie Dawson,” called Katy Did, softly. 











‘Where are you?” 
“In my skin. When I jump out you may 
jump in.” 
This answer was so long it betrayed her hiding- 
place, and in another moment Katy Did had 
scrambled in behind the thick tuft of white li- 
lacs, and the two children were in close and se- 
cret conference. 
The trouble was this: Four little girls had 
cut every cushion in the vestry of the Pomfret 
Congregational church! The holes varied in 
size and enormity, from a smooth, straight inch, 
to what Bet Bell, who was taking music lessons, 
called quavers, and semiquavers, and demi- 
semiquavers. This, she said, turning her sharp 
scissors up and down, and down and up, as if 
she was marking the quavers on the drab mo- 
reen, and all the time she was singing, to a very 
dancing sort of a tune,— : 

“Hickory, Dickory, Doc, 

The mouse ran up the clock. 

The clock struck one, and down he run, 

Hickory, Dickory, Doc.” . 

Katy Did used to shudder, for years after, 
whenever she heard this wise distich from 
“Mother Goose.”” She always saw the big lec- 
ture-room, with its long rews of painted bench- 
es, the walls, with their gay-colored texts, all of 
some dear, familiar words her mother had 
taught her. Somehow, the texts turned into fa- 
ces, that looked gravely and reproachfully at 
her, and seemed to shake their heads in unison 
over each fresh cut. And then the desk, where 
Mr. Brown, at every evening meeting, stood and 
—‘‘well, it was only for the grown-upers,” Katy 
would say, when she came to him in her memo- 
ries. ‘‘He never meant such a little mite of a 
girl as I am, not even big enough to wear kid 
gloves, yet.” 

How came these children to think of such a 
wasteful, senseless trick? If you will account 
to me for a half, no, a tenth part of the tricks 
little folks engage in, then I will try to explain 
this, but not without; I am only a chronicler of 
the fact. 

It was Saturday afternoon. They were out 
under the maple trees, looking for bright leaves, 
and they saw the vestry door open. Did you 
ever know achild that saw a church or vestry 
door open without wanting to peep in? I never 
did. I think there is a vague suspicion that 
Sunday is sitting there, all dressed in her best 
bib and tucker, with her hands folded solemnly, 
and they can see how she looks on a week day. 

Katy was the first one to go in the vestry, this 
time, and ifa ray of sunlight had not entered 
just before her, I doubt whether she would have 
had the courage to venture over the threshold; 
but there it was, looking very bright and home- 
like, luring her on. 





“Yes, missis,” said the invisible Jennie. 


Bet Bell came next, a little awed -at first, but 
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over the awe long before the others, as the event 
proved; and once over, it was a curiosity to see 
how soon they made themselves at home. 

They played “hide and seek,” Bet using the big 
Bible, even, to hide her boots, that were too 
clumsy to be drawn wholly out of sight; and 
then “blind man’s buff,”’ the long benches mak- 
ing such capital hiding places, and such traps 
for tripping up the seekers, if they only wouldn’t 
peep. But they would, all but Katy Did. 

“She is just the best blinder that ever lived,” 
Nancy Lee said, confidentially, to Jennie Daw- 
son. “She’s honor bright, herself, she is.” 

When Bet Bell was hidden in the fourth seat 
on the back aisle, waiting to be found, she took 
out her new pocket scissors, and cut a little hole 
in the corner of the cushion that was hanging 
over her, and then, after she was found, she 
showed the hole, triumphantly, to the others, as 
a proof of her great courage, and stumped them 
to do the same. 

I hope you do not suppose any of these chil- 
dren would willingly be stumped, if you do, you 
do not know them as well as I. In less than 
twenty minutes, those scissors had been in every 
hand, and the reckless work once begun, the 
worse the cut the greater the fun. 

What might have been accomplished in the 
end, if the sexton had not been heard in the hall, 
it is impossible to say; but at the sound of his 
step, every little head ducked at once under the 
bench, and the busy fingers twitched as if they 
could tremble a good deal easier than they could 
keep still. 

Suppose, just suppose he should come in, and 
catch them! Catch them with those long, cross- 
wise, tape-trimming gashes in the sacred cush- 
ions! There would be no denying it, for here 
were the four proofs: first, the children—four of 
them—then, the hands, then the scissors, then the 
gashes. 

Katy Did gave herself up for lost, and began 
to sniffle, most ominously; hearing which, Bet 
Bell gave her a nudge in her side, that would 
have made her scream if Mr. Fallow hadn’t been 
so near. 

As for Nancy Lee, it is a wonder how good 
she suddenly became. Nothing made Nancy so 
sensible how great a sinncr she was as to be in 
imminent danger of a punishment. About the 
only time she ever prayed sincerely was when a 
whipping was hanging over her. Then, she 
used “to be subject to convictions,” her moth- 
er said, though they generally passed away with 
the danger. 

Now, while Katy Did was sniffling, and Bet 
Bell was nudging her, Nancy was praying very 
fervently, though she had to whisper all she said 
80 low, the other girls could not hear a word. 


and a grating sound followed, as if hard-heart- 
ed Mr. Fallow had turned the kv in the lock. 
“‘He’s locked us in,” said Be “ell. 

“You don’t!” said Jennie D. son. 

“O, dear, dear, dear!” sniffled Katy Did, and 
down, once more, went Nancy Lee upon her 
knees. 

It was a fact, however. The vestry door was 
locked, and Mr. Fallow—sexton—was trudging 
along home to his tea, as unconcernedly as if the 
children were already seated at theirs. 

Such blank faces as he left behind him, and 
such utter dismay as followed the dying away of 
his footsteps upon the stone walk, in front of the 
church! : 

Bet Bell was the first one to speak. She al- 
ways was. 

“Prisoners for life,”’ she said, dolorously. 

“O, dear, dear, dear!’ cried Katy Did. 
“Dreadful!” said Nancy Lee. 

‘Horrible!’ shuddered Jennie Dawson. “I 
never, never, never, never shall see my mother 
again.” 

“Nonsense,” said Bet Bell, gathering a little 
pluck. ‘“Let’s try a window.” 


“They’re nailed down!” groaned Jennie Daw- 
son. 


“We'll pull the nails out with our teeth, then,” 
said Bet, gnashing hers together, with a sound 
that made the others start. 

“Don’t!” said Katy Did. 

“Don’t!” munched Bet, with a very hard. 
hearted laugh, and another, still louder gnash. 
“Come on. Iam not going to be buried alive, 
here, if I can help it.” 

“Don’t say such awful things,” said Nancy 
Lee. “Let us sing, Hark! from the tombs a 
doleful ery!” 

“Let’s sing ‘Yankee Doodle,’ ” said Bet, scorn- 
fally. “Whatapack of cowards youare! Now, 
if I had to spend the night here, I would just 
pull the cushions up, one on the top of the other, 
and have a jolly time of it.” 

“But we’ve cut the cushions,” said Nancy 
Lee; the gashes beginning to open their wide, 
odd mouths, and rebuke her. 

“They will sleep all the warmer,” said Bet; 
“the cotton will answer for comforters.” 

“TJ think it was very wicked in us to cut them,” 
said Nancy, throwing general repentant looks 
over the vestry. “I never should have done it if 
it hadn’t been for you, Bet Bell. You are the 
most misghievousest, ugliest girl I ever saw. 
You are always a getting folks into trouble, and 
never a praying over it, either! I should think 
you would be ashamed of yourself.” 

“You just look after your own sins, and let 
mine alone,” said Bet Bell, crossly. “I’m going 
to get out. You can stay here and pray as long 
as you have a mind to. But first,” turning 
suddenly round upon the girls, “you must all 
make a solemn promise, else I won’t help you, 
and you can stay and die here.” 

“1’ll promise any thing,’’ said Katy Did, in- 
considerately, “only so I may go home. “O, 
dear! I want to go home so bad! I am awful 
hungry!”’ 

“So am I,” chorused the other two. 

“Promise, then.” 

“Yes, I will” —“I will”—“I will.” 

“Certain, true, black and blue?” 

“Certain, true, black and blue,” in chimes 
again. 

“Then promise you will never tell, no matter 
what is done to you, who cut those cushions. 
You see, if none of us tell, none of us, of course, 
can ever be found out.” 

“But suppose they ask us?” said Katy Did. 

“You mustn’t tell, even then,” persisted Bet. 

“What if they make us?” 

“How can they? Why, Katy Did Prentiss, 
they would put us in State Prison for life, and 
perhaps hang us then, if they ever even suspect- 
ed who did it.” 

“TI won’t tell!” said Jennie Dawson, violently ; 
for State Prison and the gallows were not pleas- 
ant objects of contemplation. 


” 








She stopped suddenly, when the vestry door shut, 








“Nor I, if they kill me to find out,” said Nancy 
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Lee, floating thoughts of repenting of a series of 
lies, and being forgiven, darting through her 
brain. 

But not a word said Katy Did. A coward she 
might be, and a mischief-loving child she was; 
but aliar, never. She just sat down on a seat, 
and looked in a dazed way at the empty desk, 
the text pictures on the walls, and the long rows 
of cut cushions. How many, many there were! 
And how the fun had all died out of them—mis- 
erable, old brown cushions! How afraid she 
grew of them! Yet, for all their terror, she 
would not lie—no, she could not. ‘Honor bright! 
Honor bright! That untarnished, come what 
might!” 

Brave little Katy Did! 

One thing be sure of, my dear readers; wherev- 
er you are, and under whatever circumstances, 
you will always be respected more for doing 
what you know is honorable, and respect will 
.cad others to treat you well. Just remember it 
when you are tempted—keep your honor bright, 
and if you do not come out better in the end, 
Jlease write and tell me. I shall feel a great deal 
of interest in finding out the reason why. 

Katy Did never stopped now to think whether 
the act would be a sin,—the making a promise, I 
mean, which she might not be able to keep—but 
she had that kind of feeling, way down in the 
bottom of her child heart, which made her 
ashamed to say or to act an untruth. She liked 
to keep the way open, straight before her, and 
to know she could go right on in it, without any 
thing to hinder her. 

Bet Bell looked at her for a moment, and saw 
that there would be no such thing as wringing a 
promise out of her; so, instead of carrying out 
her demand of secresy from all, she walked to 
window after window, pushing at them in quite 
an adroit way, and not stopping, though every 
fresh failure called ous a fresh burst of lamenta- 
tion from the other three. 

“Here’s a nail! Bring the tongs!” 

Six feet scampered to obey the command, and 
then eight eyes watched its not unskilful loosen- 
ing, and one little hand after another tugged 
nervously at the window-frame, hoping to see it 
move. 

At last, up it went! an inch, a quarter of a 
yard; and then Nancy Lee began to squeeze 
through. 

“Take care!’ called Bet Bell. “Mr. Fallow 
is below there, waiting to grab you!” 

Such a dart back, and such a pale face! 

“Now wait until your betters are served!” A 
resolute push up, and out swung Bet, fairly on 
the ground. 

The others soon followed, and, without one 
word of consultation, they all seampered to their 
respective homes. 

It was not for a whole week that the mischief 
was discovered; and, as no one had seen these 
children enter or leave, no clue had been dis- 
covered as to its perpetrators. 

The morning upon which our story opens, the 
subject had been warmly discussed at Mr. Pren- 
tiss’ breakfast-table, and Matilda Jones’ atten- 
tion had been attracted to Katy Did by her pale 
face when her father said,— 

“Whoever did this should be severely punished. 
Jail is none too bad for him.” 

Katy had taken refuge in accusing Matilda, as 
my reader knows; but what Katy Did actually 
did now, must remain for my next. 





. For the Companion. 
JOHN ROLLARD AND THE GIRLS 
WHO GIGGLED. - 
By Caroline Whipple Flanders. 

The lumbering yellow coach, that plied daily 
over the turnpike-road, near the Rollard farm, 
appeared upon the top of the half-mile hill, just 
as John came to the front door of the old home- 
stead to look for it for the tenth time. 

“It’s coming,” shouted David, tearing around 
the corner, where he had been upon the lookout. 

Seeing John, he clapped both hands over his 
eyes, and lurching heavily against the fence, 
set up such a dolorous hue and ery, as would 
have been ludicrous, if his sorrow had not been 
so sincere. 

John went to him, and laid his broad, sun- 
burnt hand affectionately upon his head. 

“Don’t cry, little brother; Iam only going to 
open the way for you, and to ease the yoke on 
father’s shoulders. You must take my place at 
home. I know you will do what you can for the 
family, and be thoughtful and loving to mother.” 

By this time, the whole family were at the 
door, each one of them eager for a parting word. 
There was a kiss from John for the children; a 
caress for the dog and the venerable house cat; 
and a cordial hand-clasping for such of the 
friendly neighbors as had dropped in to see him 
off. 

Then the stage rolled up to the gate, and the 


driver dismounted with that peculiar dash and 
dignity of an old-times Jehu, which we have yet 
to see surpassed. 

While the quaint luggage was being strapped, 
John turned to his parents, trying hard to look 
tearless and manful. 

“Good-by, father.” * 

The old man held out his callous palm. ‘‘Good- 
by, my son. You have been a good boy, always. 
God bless you!” 

“Good-by, mother.” 

The old lady stepped forward, with her apron 
over her eyes, and laid her head upon his shoul- 
der, while he clasped her an instant to his heart. 
Then he kissed her, tenderly, upon both cheeks, 
and turned away without speaking. 

“Guess you'll have to hurry up, young man,” 
shouted the driver, who was dashing his whip 
right and left, impatiently. “We are behind 
time.” 

“All ready,” returned the traveller, cheerfully, 
making a vain effort to open the gate. He could 
not see the latch, for the mist in his eyes. 

His father opened it for him, with a sigh, and 
said, as John passed him, “You will not forget I 
am a poor man, John, but remember, don’t bor- 
row money. If you want help in money mat- 
ters come to your father, aga son should. A 
young man ought not to hamper himself with 
debt.” 

“Thank you, father.” 

“And, John?” 

“Well, sir?” 

“We shall be praying for you every night, at 
nine o’clock.”’ 

“Pll remember. Good-by.” 

And with a shrill whistle and a lash, away 
dashed the stage. John sunk back into his seat, 
with the feeling that kis heart was almost break- 
ing. 

Just down by the clump of beeches, where the 
road turned off, John rallied for one more look 
at the dear homestead he was leaving. Carlo was 
already romping with the cat; the neighbors had 
dispersed, his brothers and sisters vanished. His 
father was making his way to the field, as usual, 
but his mother, ah! his mother knew John 
would flutter his handkerchief at the beeches, 
and she was waiting to answer his final greeting. 

All was over, now, and John could breathe 
more freely. 

It was not a very cheerful future into which 
the young man was drifting. He was poor, 
without influence, or rich friends. The two 
hands that shielded his downcast eyes, were the 
tools with which he must fashion his fortune. 
He thought of the young men who squander 
their father’s wealth, and bring down their gray 
hairs in sorrow to the grave, in return for their 
love and indulgence; and he wondered, as so 
many others have done, why those possessed of 
the noblest ambitions are compelled to charge 
bayonet in the battle of life; or, if successful, 
why must all the bloom and beauty of existence 
be over, before they have secured a competence 
for old age. 

From these, and similar reflections, John Rol- 
lard was aroused by the sound of a half-repressed 
giggle, and then, for the first time, he became 
alive to the fact that he was not alone in the 
coach. Looking up, quickly, he saw, nearly op- 
posite him, two young persons, whose age and 
dress indicated that they should be regarded as 
young ladies. 

The suddenness of John’s awakening from his 
reveries was evidently not anticipated by them; 
for one was holding her gloved finger pointed 
sneeringly at him, while both were evidently 
making merry at his expense. 

John was as sensitive as most young men are, 
before the world renders them somewhat insen- 
sitive to the shafts of ridicule. His cheeks crim- 
soned at the insult, but he turned his eyes reso- 
lutely toward the window, as if anxious to af- 
ford them ample opportunity to disgrace them- 
selves. 

Despite his utmost endeavors, however, to ap- 
pear indifferent, he could not help seeing a green 
ribbon, that was taken out of the pocket of one 
of the girls, and after it had been significantly 
held up, put back again. 

“Well, I am green,” thought John, with a 
sigh. “It’s no use getting angry, because these 
girls see my verdancy.”’ 

Then a dainty handkerchief went up to a pair 
of merry eyes, wiping away imaginary tears, as 
much as to say, “O, how sorry I am for him.” 

The girls giggled a little more, after these sug- 
gestive pantomimes, and thrust their heads out 
of the coach windows to conceal their mirth. 

John now began to feel indignant and digni- 
fied. “Fun is fun, if it is death to me,” he 

thought, trying his very best to console himself 
by the reflection that they were only a couple of 
rattle-brains, not worth noticing. 

Presently, he saw, in spite“of himself, two 





gloved fingers resting innocently in the form of 


a cross, and there was a slight hem! To which 
the other girl responded with a double cross. 

“Now, what does that mean?” queried John. 
“T see! One says I am cross, and the other that 
i am too cross.” 

Almost any young man would grow restive 
under the kind attentions poor John was receiv- 
ing, and he began to feel as if he and St. Law- 
rence had changed places on the gridiron. He 
could not keep his feet and hands still. 

“I am trying to recall my table of measures,” 
said one of the girls, looking at the other naive- 
ly. “Is it one or two feet that make a yard?” 

“One,” was the reply. “No; it is two hands 
that make a foot, and two feet a yard!” 

John’s callous, sunburnt hands were glove- 
less. He slipped them into his pockets, when he 
could do so unobserved, and drew his feet under 
him. In this uncomfortable position he succeed- 
ed in falling asleep; during which period of 
happy unconsciousness the young girls indulged 
their foolish ridicule to its utmost. 

It is said “nothing is so cruel as girls.” Cer- 
tainly nothing could be less worthy of respect 
than these frivolous creatures, who could so 
persistently annoy a young man, of whom they 
knew nothing worse than that he was a modest 
stranger. | 

Late in the day the coach reached the depot 
from which the cars would take the passengers 
to the city. 

A night train is quite tedious enough, with the 
best of drawing-room cars attached. What must 
it have been when sleeping-cars were less plen- 
tiful and convenient? 

Although the two girls had been bold enough 
in the stage-coach, they were sufficiently timid, 
now that they found themselves at dusk in a 
jostling crowd, and stared at insolently by the 
rude loafers in the huge station. John saw 
them standing perplexed and confused, and al- 
most ready to cry, in their helplessness and fa- 
tigue. His first impulse was to let them do pen- 
ance; his next to attend to their baggage, and 
then to find them a seat in an adjoining car, and 
make them comfortable for the night. 

It might have been two, perhaps three o’clock, 
when the girls were awakened from a light slum- 
ber, by such a crash and outcry as they had nev- 
er heard before. Were they falling? And if so, 
into what? 

The engine was in the river, and the cries of 
the wounded and terror-stricken passengers made 
night hideous. Both girls fainted from exces- 
sive terror. John found them senseless, and, as 
he thought, dead, when the dreadful work of 
examining the wreck had commenced. 

There was not a cooler head, a stronger arm 
or a more willing spirit engaged in offices of mer- 
cy, on that dreadful night, than young Rollard’s. 
He lifted his thoughtless tormentors from out 
the debris, as tenderly as if they had been his 
own sisters, and bore them in his strong arms to 
a place of safety. Just for an instant, as the 
lightning comes and goes, John thought how 
fortunate it was for them that “two of his hands 
made a foot, and his two feet a yard!” 

The poor little hand that pointed at him so 
sneeringly, in the morning, was crushed and 
bleeding—the eyes that had been so sorry for 
his verdancy were closed, to all appearances, in 
death. 

When the morning dawned, and the human 
sacrifice was summed up, and all was done that 
could be done, by those wlio had escaped unin- 
jured, John went for the last time to inquire af- 
ter the welfare of his proteges. He found them 
conscious, and neither of them was very seri- 
ously wounded. How eagerly they clutched at 
his brown hands, then! How they entreated, 
with pleading eyes, that he would not leave 
them until they arrived at their father’s house! 

As may be supposed, John had not left home 
with aheavy purse. Yet whatever was in it, 
was as free to the sufferers about him as to him- 
self, and more than one poor man and destitute 
woman were assisted that night from his small 
capital. 

By tact and care he succeeded in taking his 
young friends (for they were his friends now) 
safely to their relatives, before any intelligence 
of the disaster had reached them. Then he made 
ready to depart, being as eager to avoid their 
demonstrations of gratitude as he had been to 
aid them in their peril and distress. When the 
young girl, with the crushed arm in bandage, 
took leave of him, she said, between her sobs,— 

“You have taught me a lesson I shall never 
forget. I have been thoughtless. I think we 
girls are very thoughtless, as people say; but 
then we do not mean to be rude or cruel, and 
you will forgive us, I am sure.” 

John, in his blunt, frank, honest way, declared 
that he did not entertain the least fecling of re- 
sentment. He was assured, he said, that a per- 





son who wantonly wounds another’s feclings, is 
likely, sooner or later, to find reason to regret it. 





Young Rollard’s courage and address at the 
time of the disaster were remembered by several 
persons who received kindnesses at his hands, 
and, in more ways than we can notice here, 
these friends contributed to his after success, 
More than once he was urged to accept pecu- 
niary aid in his business from some of them; 
but he remembered his father’s parting injunc- 
tion, and borrowed from neither friend nor foe, 
In time, not by any magic, but by prudence ang 
honest labor, he became a well-to-do-man, a no- 
ble citizen, and one whom his townsmen delight 
to honor. 


+> 
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* For the Companion. 
SOME GREAT THING. 
“Some great thing!’ murmured grandmother 


Sheldon, “if the prophet had bid thee do some , 


great thing.” 

“I can’t help it, mother,” said her daughter, 
Mrs. More, half petulantly; “I always felt 80, 
and it’s as well to speak it out as to think it, 
I’ve had nothing but petty, worrying troubles 
all my life, and though many small things look, 
as you say, like providences, still, I should like 
to see one unmistakable, wonderful occurrence, 
which I could be sure was really a providence.” 

“Perhaps you will, dear,” said the old mother, 
who was busily darning stockings, in her cosy, 
sunshiny nook, seated in the low, painted rock- 
ing-chair. “But do think of your mercies, Sa- 
rah; the health we are blessed with; your good 
husband, dear to me as a son; and though we 
are not rich, yet we have all the comforts that 
we need. Think of dear little Crissy, God bless 
her!” 

The mother’s face lighted up. She smiled, 
and her foot went faster on the edge of the cra- 
dle in which the baby was sleeping. 

Just then, a merry, mellow laugh was heard. 
The door opened, and in came Crissy with her 
twin brothers. A beautiful creature she was, the 
pride and joy of the household; the only girl. 
Bright, ingenuous, quick-witted and lovable,a 
fine scholar, helpful at home, petted and praised 
everywhere, it was a wonder she was not spoiled. 

“Mamma, the boys bused me, coming home; 
you should have seen them snowballing me,” 
she cried, as she ran up to her mother witha 
kiss, and then bestowed the same caress upon 
her grandmother’s aged cheek. 

“Yes, and Crissy blundered in school, and 
came near losing her place. If it hadn’t bee 
for Master Waters, sle’d have done it, too, an 
then Sally Green would have got the medal,” 
said one of the twins; “wouldn’t that have 
been too bad?” 

“T don’t know; Sally wants it more than I do, 
but I shall win it if I can,’ replied Crissy, tak- 
ing off her hood and the warm mittens grand- 
mother had knit for her. “Someway I didn’t 
feel right this morning; my head was heavy, 
and Master Waters saw that I was confused, 
and waited a moment. It’s the first time for 
weeks; but I remembered, and I think I can keep 
my place for fourdays. Then, mother, I'll bring 
you home my medal—my own, to keep, and to 
show.” 

The mother looked up, anxiously. “I wonder 
what made your head heavy?” she asked. 

“T don’t know,” was the answer, as Crissy 
drew out the table, and commenced setting it 
for dinner. “It’s gone, now, and after all, I’m 
so glad I didn’t fail.” 

When Mr. More came home, he, too, seemed 
to regard Crissy as something to be loved, and 
set apart from ordinary mortals. He was a plain, 
sunburnt mechanic; an honorable, upright man, 
whose whole ambition was centred in his family. 

“Squire Hammond, up here, is going to sell 
out, Monday,” he said, cutting his corned beef 
into generous slices, and helping the lads. “If 
my little gal gets the medal, on Saturday, I've a 
big mind to buy his pianner. It’s not a new 
one, but it’s uncommon good, so they who 
ought to know tell me. Poor squire, he hasn’t 
been himself sense his little gal died, and I don’t 
wonder. He says I may have the instrument 
cheap, at private sale, cause Crissy, here, was 
such a friend of his daughter.” 

Crissy looked up, quite dumb with astonish- 
ment, but her eyes shone, 

“QO, father!” she exclaimed, “if I get the 
medal!” 

“Yes, dear.” He had made up his mind to 
bny it, at all events, but he did not tell her so. 

“OQ, father!” she said, again, her very voice 
full of the music of gladness. 

“See her cheeks!” cried Robert, “red as the 
reddest rose.”’ 

“Better not try to miss again, to-morrow, 
young lady,”’ responded Charley. 

After dinner, the young folks disappeared 
into the parlor, where there was plenty of room 
for the piano, and settled where it was to be put. 
As for Crissy failing to get the medal, that wad 
not to be thought of. 
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Never was girl more studious. All her spare 
time she devoted to her lessons. Thestrain upon 
her nervous system was terrible. At exactly 
twelve, on Saturday morning, the medal was 
thrown over her neck, and a cry ran round the 
room that Crissy had fainted. 

It was true; excitement had kept her up, but 
when the strain was removed, overtasked nature 
gave way, and it was some moments before she 
came out of her fainting fit. 

All was consternation at home, when the twins 
carried the news. To be sure, there was the 
medal shining on Crissy’s neck, hung on a beau- 
tiful blue ribbon, and there, in the parlor, stood 
the piano, a splendid testimonial to merit, but 
both father and mother watched, with trembling, 
the pale cheeks and heavy eyes. Crissy was de- 
lighted, butlanguid. The sight of the handsome 
instrument gave her atransient animation. She 
played some single chords which her friend had 
taught her, and then threw her arms about her 
father’s neck, crying out that she was too hap- 
py, and had the best home, and the best parents 
in the whole world. 

But alas! a treacherous enemy showed itsclf 
that night, and the household was filled with a 
new alarm. It was a raging fever, and day 
after day the faces grew more anxious, and vis- 
itors came frequently to the door, to ask after 
the favorite of the village. Her mother and 
grandmother sat by her bed all day; the doctor 
came, and looked grave. The brilliant medal 
hung where she had last placed it, childishly 
anxious to ¢atch the first sight of it when she 
awoke. 

Sometimes the twins stole in the parlor, with 
tearful eyes, to look at the new treasure, and 
whisper about it. ‘“‘Would papa keep it if’— 
and, choking, they dared say no more. They 
could not speak the dreadful sentence. 

At last, one morning, word went all over the 
pleasant village that Crissy was dead. It was 
one of the loveliest of winter days, a little waif 
of summer let in between snow and frost. The 
meadows were brown in spots, and looked green 
and spring like. The sky was gloriously blue, 
and the sun shone as if indeed going on its way 
rejoicing, yet every heart ached upon whom the 
sad news fell like a blight. 

What would they do at the Mores’? She had 
been the light of their eyes; all that a child could 
be she had been to her parents. People dreaded 
to meet them. 

The medal had been taken from its nail, and 

laid, with bitter, blinding tears, in a box that 
would never again be opened without heart-pain. 
The mother was silent, stricken dumb with her 
agony, not daring any more to question Provi- 
dence; but, O, how could she bear it?” 

Grandmother was invaluable at such atime. 
She had buried many a near and dear one, and 
could see their graves from the window where 
she sat. She was past murmuring, though not 
past grieving. Crissy had been her last idol, 
and it was gone, but only to draw her heart after 
her, heavenward. So she thought, as she stood 
by the bed where the darling of the household 
lay, beautiful as a sleeping angel. It would 
only be a little while, and she should meet the 
child where the kiss of parting would never be 
given. 

The fatherhad scarcely spoken since this great 
trial had come upon him. Once he had gone in 
and looked at the long, dark outline of the piano, 
which was to have made his darling so happy, 
and which now he should have no use for. The 
boys were violent in their sorrow, and would 
not be comforted; but most of all grandmother 
watched over the sweet, dead face. 

On the day after she died, at early dusk, the 
dear old lady stole into the room for a last look 
before she went to rest. There were fragrant 
Toses resting over the waxen hands, that them- 
selves looked like lilies, with long, slender petals. 

“Good-by, good-by, my darling,’’ she mur- 
mured, with grieving lips. ‘The dear Lord giv- 
eth His beloved sleep.” 

She started as she bent over to kiss the lips. 
It seemed as if something came warm on her 
face. Presently, with clasped hands and strained 
eyes, she saw the lips move—the hands, the bo- 
som. 

Always a woman of extraordinary nerve, she 
threw the blossoms aside, undid the ribbons that 
confined the hands, and quickly took the child’s 
head from the pillow, and laid it against her own 
breast. Suddenly, the door opened. 

“John,” said the old lady, as the pale face of 
the father appeared at the door, “she is alive! 
Speak to no one! Becalm yourself! Hurry for 
the doctor!”’ 

How can I tell what followed! Shouts of joy, 
tears of rapture, prayers, thanksgivings! All 
through the village, the wave of rejoicing rolled. 
The house was surrounded by anxious, delighted 


that the medal was taken away. They hung it 
up at once. 

And so, slowly, very slowly, she recovered; 
and never again was a murmur heard to fall 
from the mother’s lips. She had her wish, and 
the thought often sent.a thrill through her veins, 
that she, so doubting, so weak, had been chosen 
to see this singular providence—“unmistakable, 
wonderful,” as she had asked for. 

And Crissy is living to-day, a lovely and be- 
loved woman. 
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HUNTING IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 
The Black Wolves. 

One of the most arduous labors connected with 
the Atlantic cable was the building of the four hun- 
dred miles of the ‘land line” across Newfoundland. 
The American end of the cable, as the most of our 
readers may know, was landed at Trinity Bay, on the 
south-east coast of Newfoundland. Thence the line 
was carried overland ,on poles to Cape Ray; thence 
by a shorter cable under the Gulf of St. Lawrence to 
the island of Cape Breton; and thence by land on to 
New York. 

The building of the land line across Newfound- 
land was through an unbroken wilderness, over rug- 
ged mountains and through tangled swamps. The 
whole interior of the island is an unexplored waste. 

Some idea of the extent of the work may be ob- 
tained from the fact that six hundred men were em- 
ployed two seasons to complete it. For, in addi- 
tion to cutting the poles and mounting the wires, a 
road, eight feet in width, was made for the whole 
four hundred miles, involving the building of bridg- 
es and the blasting and removing of ledges. 

For the support of so large a number of men, a 
vast quantity of provisions—flour, potatoes and 
pork—was necessary. And sometimes, despite the 
untiring labors of the commissary agents, these pro- 
visions would fail to reach some of the various gangs 
of men before their former supplies had run short. 

This was the plight in which one of the parties 
once found themselves, while working round the 
head of one of the arms of Hermitage Bay. From 
some cause the provision train had failed to come 
up. The men were put on half allowance from Tues- 
day till Friday; and at noon, the supply not making 
its appearance, the leader of the gang sent out two 
young men, with guns, after game. Their names 
were George Jaques and Levi Barclay. Barclay, 
whom the writer subsequently knew, thus tells the 
story: 

“We started out after dinner. Our orders were 
to shoot deer or bears, as many as we could, and 
hang them up so they could afterwards be found and 
brought into camp. Woods were all around us; 
spruce mostly. We knew nothing about the coun- 
try, and struck off at a venture. As we had a pock- 
et compass, there was not much danger of getting 
lost. 

“About two miles back from the camp, a sharp 
ridge rose abruptly. We climbed to its crest and 
found the summit a bare ledge. Off to the south lay 
the bay, sparkling in the sunshine; and down in the 
woods below us we could hear the sound of axes and 
the clink of the drills of ourcompany. To the north 
was a deep valley, through which ran a small river, 
the outlet of a lake higher up. We could see it 
spread out like silver plate, set around with dark 
forests. 

“Up that stream and about the lake we shall find 
game,’ said Jaques. 

“Descending into the valley, we made our way 
through the thickets to the river. It wasa deep, 
though rather rapid channel, some twenty yards 
wide. Its banks were heavily wooded, and we had 
hard work to push our way through the thicket. 

“The woods were.cut here and there with paths, 
made by the carribou deer and other animals. 
About a mile above the point where we struck the 
stream, we came upon a fine large buck. He was 
drinking. Jaques was ahead, and fired instantly. 
The creature sprang into the water and swam for 
the opposite bank. I fired at it as it swam; but de- 
spite our shots it reached the bank and rushed into 
the woods, though evidently badly wounded. A, 
we had no means of crossing, we could not follow it. 

“We had glimpses of several more deer, as we 
went on, but they bounded off before we could get 
ashot at them. In the course of a couple of hours 
we had arrived in the vicinity of the foot of the 
lake as empty handed as when we started. But here 
our luck turned. 

“On approaching the shore we heard a faint splash- 
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“‘Hold on!’ whispered Jaques. ‘There’s some 
creature swimming.’ 

“We crept down through the alders, and parting 
the thick shrubbery, looked out. Two black heads 
were moving in toward the shore, seven or eight 
rods away. I saw that they were bears. 

“ ‘Keep still,’ said Jaques; ‘let them come.’ 

“We slunk hastily back among the alders, and 
waited. Bears often swim in the lakes at this sea- 
son, (June) to rid themselves of black flies and other 
vermin. Wholly unsuspicious of our presence, they 
came paddling in. 

“The t they touched bottom and rose to 
their feet, we fired together, Jaques at one and I at 
the other. The range was so near that they were 
both knocked backward, with a great growling and 
spluttering. In a moment we had mloaded, and 
running out upon the shore, dispatched them with 
a second shot. They were of average black bear 








people. Crissy herself was only conscious of 


size, from one hundred and seventy-five to two hun- 


waking from a profound sleep, and even noticed | dred pounds weight, 


“We drew them out of the water, and bending 
down with our united weight some sapling ashes 
growing near, swung them up from the ground and 
then went a mile or twe further, shooting a fawn on 
the way. 

“By this time the sun was no more than an hour 
high. 

“We must turn back,’ said Jaques. ‘We can take 
the fawn into camp with us.’ 

“We were, we judged, about a dozen miles from 
the camp, which lay off to the south-west. So, in- 
stead of retracing our steps to the lake shore, we 
concluded to strike off across the country. After 
taking the direction by our compass, Jaques started 
with the fawn and I followed with the guns and 
compass. Keeping steadily south-west, we came 
shortly after sunset to the foot of the high moun- 
tain ridge we had crossed early in the afternoon. 

“This ridge rose steep and gloomily before us. 
We had stopped to take breath a moment before 
commencing the ascent, when the snap of a stick 
behind us caught my ear. I turned, and saw at a 
distance of two or three rods, a black animal, with 
green, fiery eyes, glaring at us out of the gathering 
dusk. Its nose was dipped toward the ground, and 
held slightly aslant, with an air of inquisitive feroc- 
ity. I knew it was not a bear, at my first glance. 

“What’s that, Jaques?’ I demanded, touching 
his arm. 

“He looked a moment, and then exclaimed, ‘That’s 
one of those black wolves, the “bluenoses’’ tell 
about, and ugly customers they are.’ 

“All this time the animal stood motionless, with 
its glassy eyes on us. 

“Shoot him!’ cried Jaques. I laid down the 
compass and Jaques’ gun, and raised my own. But 
the moment I did so, the animal raised its head and 
gave a wild howl. I fired, and the how! ended in 
a loud yelp. The beast was knocked over, but 
sprang to his feet immediately, uttering yells of 
pain. 

“Hark! cried Jaques. ‘D’ye hear that?’ 

“A distant howl came echoing down the valley. 
Another from the direction of the lake replied to it. 

“Come on!’ cried Jaques, catching up the fawn 
and running up the steep side of the ridge. ‘The 
whole pack iscoming! He’s called them! They’ll 
be here by the hundred, in a few minutes.’ 

“The stories I had heard of these wolves hunting 
and running down their game in packs flashed into 
my mind. I caught up the compass and gun, and 
ran after Jaques. He was already a hundred feet up 
the side of the ridge, climbing like a goat, sending 
the stones rattling down the ridge. The wounded 
wolf continued his yelps, and answering howls rang 
out from afar. 

“We scrambled on, hoping to put the ridge be- 
tween us and them before they should come up with 
their wounded comrade, But as we came near the 
summit, the whole valley below us seemed to re- 
sound to their cries. 

“Gaining the crest, we paused a moment from 
sheer exhaustion; and as we stopped there came to 
our ears a great crashing and snapping, as of fire, at 
the foot of the ridge. 

“Hear that!’ exclaimed Jaques, throwing down 
the fawn. ‘We're lost! Give me one of the guns!’ 

“He caught it and darted across the crest, to run 
down on the other side. Suddenly he stopped, and 
Iran headlong against him in the gloom; but he 
caught me and pointed down at our feet. Horrors! 
We stood on the brink ofa precipice. I ran my eyes 
along the top—a sheer, rocky cliff, falling off into 
blackness. 

“The howls came up afresh from under the crest 
behind us. Jaques threw himself flat on the rock 
and looked over. 

“«Take my gun,’ he said, huskily, and swinging his 
body over the side, clung a moment with his hands, 
then dropped. I heard his feet strike on the rocks. 

“Drop the guns!’ cried a voice from below. I 
dropped them. 

“A howl, followed by a great scratching of nails 
on the bare stones behind, told me no time was to 
be lost in asking questions. I swung over and 
dropped instantly, and found myself caught hold 
of and steadied by Jaques on a rock below. 


“Stand still,’ said he. ‘This is only a narrow 
shelf.’ 


“I leaned my back against the cliff behind, and 
could dimly make out the tops of spruces many feet 
below. The rock on which we stood was no more 
than three or four feet wide—a mere ledge running 
along the side of the crag. 

“‘We could hear the wolves howling and racing 
about on the rocks above. 

«“«They’re eating the fawn,’ said Jaques. 

“Presently, a black head looked over and saluted 
us with along yell. And ina few moments there 
were a dozen in a row, glaring down with shining 
eyes and red tongues lolling out. Altogether as fe- 
rocious a spectacle as one would care to see. But 
we were out of their reach unless they jumped over. 

“«Confound ’em,’ muttered Jaques. ‘Let’s blow 
their heads off. Here’s your gun.’ 

“Quietly poking the muzzles of our guns within a 
couple of feet of their heads, we fired. There were 
leaps backward and dismal yelps; and then arose a 
tremendous hubbub. 

“*The others are eating them,’ remarked Jaques. 
‘Load again; we’ll feed ’em on each other.’ 

“Ere many minutes another head showed itself. 
Jaques fired again, but that was the last one that 
ventured to peep. They seemed to have discovered 
the danger, though we heard them prowling about 
the top of the cliff for severai hours; and now and 
then a bone, gnawed clean of flesh, would slide over 
the edge of the cliff and drop upon us. This latter 
circumstance left’no doubt that they devoured those 











“Well, we stayed on that projection of rock all 
night; talked and told stories to pass away the time, 
By four o’clock it was light, and we began to look 
about us. The shelf on which we had taken refuge 
extended along the side of the precipice for some 
distance. Keeping our backs to the rocks, we walked 
along sidewise, looking for a place where we could 
either get down or up, for we had heard nothing of 
the wolves for many hours. The distance to the 
rocks and eggth below, among which grew the spru- 
ces whose tops reached up toward us, was thirty or 
forty feet. 

“One of these, ‘taller than the rest, brushed its 
shaggy boughs against the ledge. We made our 
way to it, and after dropping our guns to the ground, 
we swung off into the top branches and soon reached 
the ground. 

“When we arrived at the camp the ‘boss’ was just 
starting the whole gang to search for ws. The men 
listened to our story with eagerness, but the supfies 
had come up the evening before; so the bears were 
left where we had hung them.” 
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BESET IN A BAR-ROOM. 

The loungers in low groggeries here at the North, 
are low and beastly enough in their natures. They 
are human, however, when compared with many of 
the same class among the poor whites of the South, 
who are not only beastly in their habits, but are 
fiendish and bloodthirsty in their tastes. A writer 
in Appletons’ Journal, describing one of the old 
towns of South Carolina, pictures a tragedy that 
occurred there, which illustrates the fierce reckless- 
ness of human life that was, and is yet, to some ex- 
tent, characteristic of the Southern bar-room loafer: 
Once, in the fall of 188—, there came into Aiken 
an old trapper and hunter from the neighboring 
State of Georgia, for the purpose of selling a store of 
skins and choice venison-hams, which (accompanied 
by his son) he had laboriously conveyed thither in a 
rough, springless cart. 

Sam Gregory, the old man’s name, was known to 
some persons in Aiken as a straightforward, honest, 
simple-hearted Methodist, an individual of few words, 
but those always civil and amiable, and as easy, on 
most occasions, to deal with as an unspoiled child. 
Though seventy years of age, he was as upright as a 
pine, tall in stature, with undiminished muscular 
vigor and activity. Theson, then about twenty-nine 
or thirty, was, in the minutest particulars, the image 
of his father, except that he topped the elder by a 
couple of inches, although old Gregory was upward 
of six feet high. 

It was ‘‘sale-day” upon which these two found 
themselves mingling with what, to their woodland 
eye, seemed quite a crowd, among the shops and 
warehouses of Aiken. A merchant, with whom 
Gregory had been accustomed to treat in the dispo- 
sition of his hides and hams, having left the place, 
our hunter was obliged to seek custom elsewhere. 
He went from shop to shop, exhibiting specimens of 
his stock in trade, but luck was against him; he could 
obtain no purchasers upon any thing like fair terms. 

At length he came to an establishment which, 
supposing it to be a grocery, he carelessly entered, 
his son just behind him. It was not a grocery, how- 
ever, but a notorious bar-room, kept by a fellow 
nicknamed ‘“‘Bully Bob.” 

Bully Bob was even worse than his class in gen- 
eral, Having grown rich by the sale of liquors, he 
waxed impertinent, organized a ‘‘body-guard”’ of 
“Mohawks” who obeyed his slightest nod, and were 
the pests of the soberer portion of the community 
both night and day. One of the bully’s rules, (as 
sternly carried out as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians) was that no man, woman or child, should 
enter his bar, no matter how or when, without being 
made to drink! 

In this unhallowed place, and in the presence of 
the bandy-legged, beetle-browed, broad-chested, and 
fiery-nosed genius of the same, the Gregorys now 
stagd, looking about them in that lost, bewildered 
way, characteristic of the backwoodsman in town or 
city, and the effect of which is half ludicrous, half 
pathetic. 

“Well, strangers,” growled Bully Bob, “aire ye a 
going to stop thar all day? ‘W’at’s the liquor?” 

Old Sam explained, in his simple, innocent way, 
that he had made a mistake as to the place, and that 
“fact was, nuther Jemmy”’ (pointing to his son) “nor 
his dad (that’s me, boys,) ever tuk to liquor yet, ner 
ever mean to!” 

Whereupon, he turned to the door, and seemed 
about to leave. ‘‘None o’ that, now!” yelled Bully 
Bob, leaping the couriter, and locking the door in- 
stantly, the key of which he put into his pocket. 
“You old fool,” he continued, “I’ll make ye swilla 
pint of whiskey neat, and pay double for it, to boot!” 

Here was a dilemma. Bully Bob was supported by 
half-a-dozen loungers, and to attempt resistance 
seemed madness. That did not strike the Gregorys, 
however. After recovering from a little natural sur- 
prise at the unexpected position, the elder demanded 
their freedom. 

“Let us go!’’ said he. 

@When you’ve done your dooty, and obeyed or- 
ders,” replied Bob, who had again taken his place 
behind the bar, and was searching among his bottles. 
Sam wheeled round, but quite deliberately, and 
walked toward a back-door that was open, beckon- 
ing Jem to follow. 

But three of Bob’s men put themselves coolly in his 
way. ‘No use, old ’un,” said one of them, with a 
provoking grin. 

“Do as you're bid”— 
“And you'll niver be chid”— 
piped another, with an Irish accent, and the flourish 
of # huge stick. 








we had wounded, or kiiled. 


Perhaps it was the threat, or insult, conveyed in 
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this movement, which roused old Gregory’s blood; 
but certain it is that the next instant he had dashed 
his opposers vigorously aside, and might have gained 
the door and passage-way beyond, if the entire party 
in Bully Bob’s interest had not come up and attacked 
him. 

They were six men in all with whom the Gregorys 
fought, at first, with no weapon but Nature's; but at 
length, a pistol having been discharged at the old 
man’s head, he drew his long, keen knifeggut down 
two of the assailants, seized Bully Bob, who had just 
joined the melee, by the ‘‘scruff’”’ of the neck, and, 
through a storm of bullets, rushed from the back 
entrance round into the street, dragging the amazed 
and discomfited bully along with him. Jemmy stag- 
gered after his father, wounded and bleeding. 

“Hurt, Jem?” asked the elder, briefly. 

“Done for!”’ answered Jem, with equal conciseness, 
and sinking slowly to the ground. 

Then the spectators, attracted by the previous fir- 
ing, witnessed a terrible scene. The old man looked 
upon his son, and saw that he was dying. He looked 
next at the wretch upon whom his grasp, firm as 
iron, still rested, regarded him for one fleeting mo- 
ment with an indescribable expression, which ap- 
peared to paralyze the ruffian, then, with a jerk, he 
pulled the heavy body up, killed the wretch, with a 
single, half-smothered cry of satisfied rage, which 
none ever forgot who heard it. 

In a few minutes more, Jemmy too, was dead. 

That night, untouched by the hand of the law, old 
Gregory, with the body of his son in charge, returned 
to his backwoods home. He was never again seen 
or heard of by any of the Aiken people. 


——-- +e 


INCIDENTS IN MY VISIT TO THE 
TROPICS. 
From a Correspondent. 





Georgetown, Demarara. 

I am enjoying a tropical storm. Enjoying it, 
because it is so very peculiar. It don’t rain, it 
pours. I cannot sce the little tamarind tree that 
grows quite near the window. It veils the black 
trunks of the palm like a cloud, and I do believe 
every flower will be drowned. 





The low, slumberous kind of roar, that fills all 
the atmosphere, sounds like a near cataract. 
Now and then, I see something dim and misty, 
dancing out in the street, like a small, condensed 
fog; it is Patchee, a black boy, who lives in the 
back yard, and never wore a whole suit of clothes 


in his life. Indeed, I don’t believe he knows 
what the words jacket and trousers mean. 

This boy has a pair of scarred lips, the result 
of hot coppers. For you must knew they used 
to have a very unique and pleasant mode of tor- 
ture among the native Demararians, simply thet 
of heating copper coin till it was rather too 
warm to hold in the hand, and placing it on the 
tongue, and between the lips. 

These gentle savages may have taught their 
offspring to dance in that way; certain it is 
that the movements of the younger fry suggest 
the idea that they are hopping to get out of the 
fire. Their dancing is altogether different from 
any I have ever seen among our American ne- 
groes. 

Another pleasant way of applying a mild ma- 
ternal rebuke, used to be by compelling the cul- 
prit to crawl into a bag, and closing the opening 
over the head. This, you might say, was capa- 
ble of being converted into an amusing game of 
gymnastics, and so, perhaps, it was, for a dozen 
accenshi ants, particularly and vindictively ven- 
omolis, were first shaken inte the sack. Red, 
and hungry, and spiteful, these malicious little 
creatures fastened themselves on the bad boy’s 
body, and tortured him till, in the process of ro 
ing, and writhing, and struggling, he hac 
crushed the fiery life out of them. But the 
wounds remained for days, often for weeks, and 
the consequence was sometimes death to a weak- 
ly child. 

But this was in the days of slavery, when the 
master tortured his refractory servants in the 
same manner. Of course, what the intelligent 
white man did was pretty safe to be followed by 
the stolid and brutal chattel. 

Shut the doors, or we shall be inundated; 
hear the thick-falling drops rush like a legion of 





hailstones up to the window, and dash dawn the | perb brown eyes lighted with joy as he saw the 


trembling pane. Fortunately,I love the rain; | 


to me it is full of music. 

It is what they call the short rainy season, in 
Demarara. For fifteen or twenty minutes ata 
time, it threatens a deluge; then it drops more 
coyly, gently over-brimming the long, cham- 
pagne-looking goblets of the cabbage palm, and 
a moment after, out bursts the sun like a great 
frisky sprite, laughs all over the shining trees, 
and grasses, and brown roads, and gorgeous 
flowers, spangling the shower-drops that still 
fall from the great oriental leaves, lighting up 
all the sky with a southern glory, and presently, 
nature is crying like a spoilt child, and making 
wet dashes at every thing. 

The coolies sit in the doorways, and seem to 
enjoy it. They are a lazy folk, but the most 
graceful people in the world. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the picturesque beauty of their attire, (seen 
ata safe distance) or the elegant courtesy of 
their salute. There’s one old man walks past 
my window every morning, and no king could 
be more stately. I would no more dare to offer 
him an alms (he would take one, though,) thanI 
would the Governor of the Colony. He is the 
handsomest personage I have ever seen; glori- 
ous, liquid dark eyes, “‘full of a melting tender- 
ness,” as the novelists say, with thin, perfectly 
formed features, a red lip, and a brow majestic. 

He wears a turban in many folds about his 
head. His mantle falls below his knees, and 
from there is festooned exactly as fashionable 
ladies wear shawls at the present day, only, if I 
may be excused for saying it, more so. There is 
not one lady in a hundred could wear that awk- 
ward garment so royally. His frame is slight 
and supple, his step the very perfection of move- 
ment; he is a combination of oriental grace and 
dignity. 

It humiliates one to see a cooly working in 
the ditches; it fairly shocks one to hear him or- 
dered by a great red-faced, clumsy Englishman, 
upon whose side, of course, the real superiority 
of brain and muscle is to be found. 

I sit, sometimes, and watch this old king (I 
could never call him less) cook his own rice. 
This is done by means of a common furnace 
placed outside the doors of their huts. The rice 
is put on top, and then the cooly seats himself 
with a palm-leaf fan, and kindles the fire into a 
blaze. So sagacious, so profound do the¥ look, 
while engaged in these menial occupations, that 
one cannot help wondering if some great ques- 
tions of State do not occupy their thoughts. 

I have a mind to tell a little story here, which 
was told to me: Once upon a time, a cooly, 
named Kairim, came over to Georgetown, bring- 
ing his wifeand daughter. Orina was the girl’s 
name, and though not as fair as a lily, she was 
as beautiful as arose. Her motions were firm, 
rapid and fawnlike; her great, tender eyes, ¢lo- 
rious as the southern sun of her own native 
wilds. Her lips were red, and small, and child- 
ish in their expression, yet they could express 
scorn, on occasions. 

Not long after they came here, sickness at- 
tacked the mother. Her heavy silver anklets 
and wristlets dropped from her emaciated limbs; 
her cheeks shrunk, her eyes grew hollow; she 
mourned for her people, refused food, and died 
in the arms of her daughter. 

Not long after that, a young white English- 
man saw the pretty Orina, and paid her constant 
attention, but he never could win a smile from 
her red lips. It seems she had left a lover at 
home, who was soon to come after her. After 
her mother’s death, the old father was taken 
sick with rheumatic fever. Orina was always at 
his side. No nurse could be more attentive than 
she. ‘ 

Let us look at them in their cabin, these two 
forlorn strangers, who do not know a word of 
English. Here it is, a low cabin without win- 
dows. A platform but little raised from the 
floor, is the sole couch of the sick man. On this, 
without the luxury of a mattress, he stretches 
his aching limbs. A small sack in the corner is 
Orina’s bed. The floor is scrupulously clean. 

Here, day after day, Orina watched by her sick 
father, fanned the little flame under the rice, and 
talked soothingly to him in their beloved Indian 
language. No child could be tenderer; her 
every glance was a question. I fancy him say- 
ing, as he thought of the coming future,— 

“Who will protect Orina from the stranger? 
Who will walk with her on the great avenue, 
and keep her safe by his side? Who will frown 
on the bold Englishman who dares to take ad- 
vantage of innocence, in this dreadful country ?” 

And in answer to these, his musical utterances, 
one day, the door burst open, and a fine, stal- 
wart specimen of young cooly stood on the 
threshold. A thin, gauze-like scarf hung from 
his slender shoulders; a face, whose exquisitely 
moulded features seemed carved out of deep 
tinted marble, looked eagerly round, and the su- 





graceful girl, modestly waiting till he should 
enter. 

When the young Englishman saw Orina again, 
she was no longer unprotected, and he shrank 
from the wild glare in those southern eyes; he 
no longer persecuted the poor, lovely, unpro- 
tected girl. 

But ah, the wilfulness of human nature! Af- 


ter Alga and Orina were married, her father | 


lamented as bitterly as ever. 

“Who will greet me in the morning when I 
wake up in pain?” he murmured. “Who will 
sing to me when I am weary? Who will be 
eyes, and hands, and feet tome? Iam growing 
blind, and soon I shall not know when the sun 
shines, or where the birds sit as they sing. Well, 
well, there is the grave for the wretched and the 
weary. I shall be in their way; let them be hap- 
py; it is for the old to die, and be forgotten.” 





And the poor man did die the week after his 


daughter went to Alga’s cabin. They had a 
great funeral, for the dead man had been of some 
repute among the coolics. There were temples 
made of paper, and a long procession, and great 
lamentation. Then the mourners came back, 
ate rice together, and went to their homes. 
Fanny. 
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A NEW NATION COMING. 


Every nation has a mission. The mission of 
England is to make nations. England, indeed, 
is the only nation that possesses the reproduc- 
tive energy in full force, and she will live in her 
descendants after age has brought her to the level 
of a third or fourth-rate power, like Holland. 

France has failed utterly in the work of colo- 
nization. ‘She bade fair to be all that England 
is in North America, but is now unknown on 
this continent. She was in India before Eng- 
land, but has no foothold there at the present 
time and is not doing much better in Africa. 

Spain has had a partial success in colonizing, 
because many countries in America were first 
settled by Spaniards. But their descendants are 
of mixed blood by intermarriage with the na- 
tives, and no one of these countries is flourish- 
ing or has astable government. Some of the 
races still remain, who lived in them before Co- 
lumbus crossed the Atlantic. But in the coun- 
tries of North America settled by English emi- 
grants, the vast majority of the inhabitants are 
of European blood, and mostly English or Irish. 

Portugal is the only continental country that 
has given birth to a great empire—that of Bra- 
zil, and that will not compare with England’s 
colonial creations. The Dutch colonies are hard- 
ly more than Dutch in name. 

England has formed one mighty nation in 
America—the United States—and the Canadian 
Dominion is fast growing into another of simi- 
lar vigor. Even should Canada be annexed to 
the United States, it would be none the less an 
English creation. 

Far away from us—at the antipodes—an Eng- 
lish nation has passed the flowering stage, and 
will soon bear fruit. The Australian colonies 
are a nation in every thing but the name. They 
have been connected with England for some 
time, and their union is as close and strong as 
that of our own colonies before the present Con- 
stitution was adopted. The political ties that 
bind them to England have been slight for years, 
and may be broken at any moment without caus- 
ing a shock either in the cvionies or at home. 

These ties the Australians scem about to sever. 
They are one people in commercial interests; 
and they have notified England that they intend 
to tax goods imported from Great Britain, which 
is to treat her like a foreign country. We infer 
that they intend to become producers themselves, 
which will be wise, if circumstances favor the 
growth of manufactures. 

How the English government will treat this 
proposal to cut the connection we cannot say; 
but the English people take it coolly. They 
say, in effect, to all their colonies, “Whenever 


you can better your condition by going out of 
the British Empire—go!” Indeed, that part of 
the English, who think it a wise policy to get 
rid of all colonies, is large and is constantly in- 
creasing. 

In avery short time gn Australian nation may 
be organized. The various colonies will proba- 
bly form a compact Union, something like our 
own, with a Congress and a President. Each 
colony or State will have its own Legislature, 
and manage its local affairs, but all national af. 
fairs will be entrusted to a central government, 
as such matters are attended to with us. 

No doubt, before we celebrate the Centenary 
of American Independence, in 1876, there will be 
an English-begotten nation established in Aus- 
tralasia. We shall be able to exchange greetings 
with her on our hundredth birthday. She will 
grow faster than we have grown, and no antici- 
pations of her destiny can be too sanguine. 
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A GREAT BORE. 

Half the work of the world consists in earnest 
efforts to undo half the work of Nature. There 
is constant effort going on to unmake what has 
been made; and when any thing has been ac- 
complished, men half doubt whether their suc- 
cess is a triumph. 

Take the case of the much-talked-of project of 
tunnelling the English Channel, work on which 
is certain to begin in a few years,—perhaps this 
very year. 

One of the favorable conditions that have dis- 
tinctively made England what she is, is her sep- 
aration from the continent of Europe by water. 
That “silver streak,” across which you can see 
in aclear day, is the golden mine from which 
English —or rather British —history has been 
wrought, by the most successful of miners. But 
for that narrow piece of stormy water, Britain 
never would have been Great Britain, but a mere 
outlying dependency of some grand continental 
country. . 

Across that “streak” no conquering army 
has been able to make its way, for many centu- 
ries. Posted behind that natural ditch, English- 
men have not only held their own soil, but they 
have been able.to send out myriads of their num- 
ber to conquer or to colonize other lands, so that 
at this time there are English countries scattered 
over land and sea in every direction. In one 
sense or another, all the world pays tribute to 
this little island, which, as the old Romans said, 
is separated from all the rest of the world. 

But every thing changes, and old things pass 
away. The great object now aimed at by scien- 
tific England, supported by the English people 
in general, and by the French, is to undo the 
work of Nature, and to connect Britain with the 
fontinent, by so tunnelling the English Channel 
as to make it the means of direct,communication 
with France. 

It is true that this channel has been, from time 
immemorial, a means of communication between 
Britain and the continent, but it has been so 
only in the sense that the Atlantic is a means of 
communication between Europe and America. 
As things are, it is a dividing line as well as a 
connecting link ; whereas, the proposed new mode 
of cennection would have nothing to do with 
division. 

The bridging of the English Channel has been 
proposed, and, as gigantic as such an enterprise 
seems, we will not say that it cannot be done. 
We have seen too many improbabilities become 
accomplished feats to deny the possibility of any 
plan of improvement that science may offer. 
The improbabilities of yesterday are the common 
facts of to-day, and those of to-day may become 
the common facts ef to-morrow. 

But we think that the bridging of the channel 
hardly will be attempted until the experiment of 
tunnelling shall have failed. It is a lofty notion 
now, but it may be no such difficult matter thirty 
years hence. . 

Tunnelling is a very different affair, and its 
success seems to depend entirely on the ability of 
the workmen to keep the water out of the space 
cleared, and on the power to raise money sufli- 
cient to pay the cost of the excavations. It 
seems almost certain that this last can be done, 
for money is easily raised for construction of 
lines of travel and communication. 

The only question, then, seems to be, Is the 
channel tunnellable? To this important ques- 
tion, we may soon expect a practical answer. 








—<~—@oo———— 
HONORS TO A LITTLE KINGDOM. 

Denmark is a small kingdom, with little wealth. 
Its powerful neighbor, Prussia, has taken a large 
slice of its territory, aud would like to absorb the re- 
mainder, to secure good harbors. 

But as Denmark used to send out bold vikings to 
conquer other lands, so now she sends out her beau- 
tiful daughters to extend her power. The Queen of 
Denmark has reason to be proud of the good fortune 





of her children, One of her daughters is married to 
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the oldest son of Alexander, and probably will one 
day be Empress of Russia. Another is married to 
the Prince of Wales, and will probably be Queen of 
England. A son is married to the daughter of the 
Czar, and is King of Greece. If the Queen covets 
high rank for her children, she ought to be con- 
tented. She has better grounds for satisfaction in 
their pure and noble characters and virtuous lives. 
They are worthy of their parentage, and no better 
tribute can be given to their real worth. 
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GOOD AIR AND BAD AIR. 

We have all heard of deep, stagnant wells, long 
unused, at the bottom of which the air is so noxious 
that one cannot enter it without immediate risk to 
life. The usual method of purifying the air sufficiently 
to allow of the well being entered (as for cleaning, or 
any other purpose,) is to agitate it by repeatedly 
dashing water down, until it is thus mixed with air 
from above. And thecommon test of its being suffi- 
ciently changed is to lower into it a burning candle. 
If the candle burn brightly, aman may enterit safely. 

Now let any one of the readers of the Companion 
who is inclined to scientific experiment, test the 
quality of the air exhaled from his own lungs in the 
following way: Fill a wide-mouthed glass jar with 
water to the brim. Cover it now with a square of 
glass or tin, and invert it under water in a larger ves- 
sel, having some supports for the inverted rim a little 
below the surface. Remove the glass plate, and bring 
the jar, still inverted, carefully to rest on the sup- 
ports; but not quite to the surface, lest air enter and 
displace the water. Now, with along tube, bent at 
one end, (ora common clay pipe will answer) blow 
from the lungs upward into the jar, inflating the 
Jungs fully, and breathing out rather slowly. 

The air will rise, and, in a few minutes, will dis- 
place all the water. Carefully slip the square of glass 
across the mouth of the jar still under the water. 
Then raise the jar, with its mouth thus closed, per- 
pendicularly out of the water, and quickly reverse it, 
placing it right side up on the table. 

Next, light a bit of candle, previously made ready, 
and impaled on the short end ef a wire, bent like a 
pot-hook. Slip the glass plate a little one side, and 
lower the lighted candle gently into the jar. 

As it enters the air of the jar, it will go out; and 
any number of burning matches thrown in, will go 
outalso. This is because the lungs have already con- 
sumed much of the oxygen, and have exhaled car- 
bonic acid in its place, which can neither be burned 
nor breathed. 

The experiment may be varied and enlarged in a 
manner to prove that the contamination from the 
lungs is carbonic acid. As the subject is important, 
as illustrating the value and necessity of ventilating 
our apartments, we will continue the experiment, 
with some further remarks, next week. G. H. 

2 —_—__+o+-—__—_ 
FIRE-PROOF HOUSES. 

Itis mortifying to American pride to confess we are 
behind other nations. But American architects and 
builders need to go to Italy. While we have been 
wondering whether fire-proof houses were possible, 
they have been long tried and proved in Italy. Mr. 
Powers, the eminent American sculptor, says that 
only one building;has been burned in Florence dur- 
ing his thirty-four years residence there, and that was 
a theatre, and only partially consumed. 

The floors above and below are all covered with 
thin brick tiles, and, as there can be no draught or 
ventilation, any fire is readily put out before doing 
harm. Some houses are built without any joist or 
wooden floors, the floors being of brick tiles, resting on 
arches, 

He says that if floors in the United States hada 
covering of thin sheet iron between the joists and the 
boards, and the staircases sheathed in sheet iron, it 
would be inapossible for a house to burn down. Or 
if the floors were laid in brick or of composition, 
safety would be perfect. If covered with several 
thicknesses of paper under the carpets, such floors 
would not be cold. When fires are doing so much 
mischief, it is worth while to learn something from 
Italy. 








CHINESE ANTIQUITY. 

The Chinese dispute with the Egyptians the honor 
of founding the first monarchy in the world. Both 
nations go back to a remote antiquity, but the Chi- 
nese have been less disturbed by foreign invaders, 
and have maintained an empire, gaining steadily in 
population and wealth. The glory of Egypt, on the 
other hand, lies in the past. It was more populous, 
more wealthy, and farther advanced in intelligence, 
and art, and power, four thousand years ago than at 
the present time. 

Bunsen, the distinguished Prussian scholar, places 
the reign of Menes, the first monarch of Egypt, about 
thirty centuries before Christ. Prof. Sewall, an 
American scholar, thinks that Fah-hi, the first mon- 
arch of China, lived about two thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty years before Christ. The Chinese em- 
igrated eastward from the original home of the race, 
and the Egyptians moved westward. The two em- 
pires are doubtless the oldest of which any record 
has come down to our time. 

Fey 
A USEFUL GHOST. 

“Wildwood House,” the dwelling of Lord Chat- 
ham, when he shut himself out from the world, and 
from his place in English politics, through a long fit 
of the blues, induced by the gout, still stands in the 
suburbs of London. The little closet is still shown 
where he immured himself and received his food from 
&n opening in the wall. 


but neither watchman nor police is obliged to patrol 
before it. Tradition seys that the butler of a gentle- 
man who once occupied Wildwood House killed the 
cook, and that her spirit very foolishly exercises it- 
self each night by walking about her old haunts 
where her life was taken. The most amusing part of 
the whole story is that this ghost of the cook is a 
surer defence to the grounds than any guard with 
clubs and lanterns could be; for robbers are almost 
invariably superstitious, and while they will bravely 
face pistols and clubs, they shrink at the thought of 
meeting the cold gaze of the ghostly eyes which they 
believe they would meet there. What a cheap police 
force ghosts would make! 
pie ae 

SAVED BY LAUGHTER. 
Some persons possess keen perceptions of the ridic- 
ulous, but we doubt whether it ever serves them a 
better turn than it did in the cure of a certain lady 
supposed to be dying. Her friends were summoned 
to her bedside, and the physician stood with his fin- 
ger on her pulse, which was becoming almost im- 
perceptible, when some person present, in the agony 
of the moment, uttered a sound which the lady after- 
wards described as “‘a howl and a snort commingled.” 
This so acted upon the risibles of the dying woman 
as to produce a hysterical convulsion. To use her 
own words, ‘“‘she laughed all over, and shook with 
laughter, without being able to move a muscle of her 
face.”’ 
The result was that an immediate reaction took 
place. The astonished physician found the pulse be- 
coming stronger, and the clammy skin to be covered 
with perspiration. Stimulants were administered, 
and, to the surprise of every one, the invalid rapidly 
regained the power of speech, and, in due time, fully 
recovered. 
She still lives to relate, in an amusing way, her al- 
most miraculous escape from death; but she says the 
circumst: also i d her with the extreme 
caution that should be used in a sick room, where 
people are supposed to be unconscious of what is 
passing around them, since at no time was she deaf 
to the expressions of grief and concern uttered by 
her friends, or to the opinions they expressed in re- 
gard to her condition, and the prospect of her re- 
covery. 
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TALLEYRAND’S PULSE. 


diplomatist, was a kind of human wonder, such as 
appears but once in a century. His body seems to 
have been as peculiar as his mind: 


A story of M. Talleyrand would not be complete if 
we did not indicate in some measure the physiology of 
the man. Every thing about him was peculiar, and 
different from common humanity. He hada singular 
faculty of sleeping very little; he passed the night at 
play erin conversation, and usually did not go to bed 
till four o’clock in the morning, and was awake again 
at an early hour. 

He had a full pulse, which had the peculiarity of 
omitting a stroke at the sixth pulsation. He carried 
his love of theory even to this subject ; he considered 
this lack of the sixth pulsation in time of rest, reposo 
of nature; and he appeared to believe that so many 
pulsations less than were due to him would be found 
at the end of the account to be added to the sum to- 
tal of those of his whole life, and that this promised 
him longevity. He thus explained his little need of 
sleep, as though nature had helped herself to this 
sleep in detail, and in advance, in small doses, 

e ate but once a day, at his dinner; but he made 
it a large and copious one, as well as delicate. He 
was wont to say that he found in the United States 
“thirty-one religions and one dish—one course.” 
His cook was a celebrity, and formed a greater part 
of the basis of his regime, and the composition of his 
life.— Sainte-Beuve. 


a tm 
THE CHIGNON AN OLD FASHION, 


Solomon says there is nothing new under the sun; 
and it turns out tlrat the odious fashion of chignons 
was known more than sixteen hundred years ago. 
Tertullian, a Christian father in the third century, 
wrote a reproof to the ladies: 


Why is no rest allowed to your hair, which must 
be now bound, now loosed, now cultivated, now 
thinned out? Some are anxious to force their hair 
into curls, some to let it hang loose and fiying, not 
with good simplicity ; besides which, youaflix I know 
not what enormities of subtle and textile perukes; 
now, after the manner of a helmet of undressed hide, 
as it were a sheath for the head and a covering for 
the crown; now, a mass drawn backward toward the 
neck. The wonder is that there is no open d 


Talleyrand, the celebrated French statesman and |’ 


fascinatian, crystallize, catechise, trisylable, t - 
nize, apologize, guaging, saccharine, hemorrhage, 
rendezvous, Fahrenheit, Galilean, Sadducee, erys' he 
elas, hieroglyphics, a bm ameter idi- 
osyncrasy, canaille, cannibal, mignonette, Kaleido- 
scope. 

a. 

ECONOMY OF SPUNK. 

It might be well for the purses as well as the 
health of many who ride in the cars, if they should 
take offence at the conductors or directors, and be- 
gin to walk out of spite. A Connecticut gentleman 
found his irritation to be economical. 


A citizen of Connecticut became angry, last year, 
because the street railway in his town raised its fare 
from six to seven cents, and in protest against its 
extortion vowed he would go afoot to his place of 
business—about a mile—and back, and deposit the 
fare he would have paid in a little box at home. Ac- 
cordingly he has since put seven cents in the box be- 
fore starting out, and seven more on returning. His 
ear was up the other day, and he opened the box. 
He found in it $109 20, which he deposited in the 
savings bank. Besides, he finds his health so much 
improved by his exercise, that he says seven cents is 
= enough for the privilege of walking a mile. 
What a grand thing it would be if the cigar deal- 
ers would turn extortioners, and induce a similar in- 
dignation-economy among their patrons! 


“GIVE THEM MOTHERS,” 

Three little white-robed darlings saying their evening 
prayer, 

Their dimpled fingers folded, with grieved and serious 


air, 
Were — the gracious Father to pity the helpless 





ro 
The =" had left alone, to want for hemes and 
‘ood. 


Following sweetly the mother’s voice, they prayed 
for shelter warm 
For the suffering little children out in the dark and 


storm; 
That loving hearts might take them in, and willing 
arms enfold, 
And shield them from the darkness, the hunger and 
the cold. 


The mother paused a moment ere she said the seft 
“amen,” 

Listenin # either little voice had more last words, 
and then 

Sweet sm Lulie faltered out, not waiting for the 
ot 


ers, 
“Dear God, they’ll be so lonesome, won’t you please 
to give them mothers?” Young Folks. 


—_—_+or+—_—_—_ 
BRAVE BY ACCIDENT. 
A New York lady acquired fame foran act of brav- 


ery, which she had not the remotest idea of perform- 
ing. Itis a good story: 


One dark night not long ago, a burglar entered a 
private residence in Sixth Avenue, New York. On 
ascending one flight of stairs, he observed a light in 
a chamber, and on hesitating what to do, a large 
woman suddenly descended upon him, seized him 
the throat, forced him down through the hall, and 
pushed him into the street before he Had time to 
think. ‘Heroic Repulse of a Burglar bya Woman!” 
was the way the story appeared in the newspapers 
next day. But when friends called and congratulated 
her upon her courage, she exclaimed,— 

“Goodness! I didn’t know it was a burglar. If I 
had, I should have been frightened half to death. I 
thought it was my husband come home drunk, and 
I was determined he shouldn’t stay in the house in 
that condition.” 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion siven with other Publica- 
ons. 


We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
advance. 


Harper’s Weekly and the Companion............ ween 4 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion ....... oe ° 
Harper's Monthly and the Companion....... 
Lippincott’s Mogesine and the Companion... 
Galaxy and the Companion ..........-..s+05+ 
Peterson’s Magazine and the Compani 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and the Companion. 
American Agriculturist and the Companio 
Advance and the Companion.,..........+++ 
pen agazine and the Companion.. 
Good Words andthe Companion .__....... 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion......... 
New York Observer and the Companion....... ....... 
The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 
to that paper. 
Zion’s Herald and the Companion 
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Hearth and Home and the Companion. icséest 
Appletons’ Journal and the Companion. 
The Nursery and the Com) NION. ...ccccccces ore 





ing against the Lord’s precepts! It has been pro- 
nounced that no one can add to his own stature. 
You, however, do add to your weight some kind of 
rolls, or shield-bosses, to be piled upon your necks! 
If you feel noshame at the enormity of the gear, I feel 
some at the Bey se for fear you are fitting on a 
holy and Christian head the slough of some one’s else 
head, unclean, perchance, guilty, perchance, and des- 
tined to hell—nay, rather banish quite away from 
your “free” head this slavery of ornamentation. 


+> 
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HARD WORDS. 


If our readers can spell all the hard words in this 
list, they will do better than the teachers in most 
Conventions. It will be a severe trial of their skill: 


At a teachers’ meeting in Newburg, N. Y., a list 
of fifty words was given out, and of the ninety-four 
teachers present not one succeeded in spelling every 
word in the list correctly. The one nearcst accura- 
cy failed on but two words, while the dunce of the 
— blundered at forty-five words out of the 
y. 

In the ninety-four papers examined there were 
2,663 mistakes! The word ‘‘cachinnation” was the 
sorest trial of all, there being no less than fifty differ- 
“Ons ervdit ped lled “apostacy,” th 

ne erudite agogue 8 “a y,””’ thus— 
epposteca. The list we subjoin, and it may occasion 
amusement to test the young folks from it. It is,— 

Intermittent, heresy, bilious, coercion, ecstasy, 
clarionet, surcingle, paralyze, licorice, trafficking, 

ier Ih t: deleble mort. 








p ellipsis, ap , gaging, 
singeing; skilfully, subpoena, allegeable, ignitible, 
tion, xronautic, 





Attached to this house is a garden with much fruit; 





The Inde and the Companion .........+eeeee++ 
The subscriber to the Independent must be a new 
one to that paper. 
New England Farmer and the Companion.........-.-. + 
The Christian Union and the Companion, including 
the pictures offered by the Union............+0s0+5 + 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen wa of any of them. They need 
not necessarily ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 

We give Darley’s Picture to every subscriber who 
subscribes for the Companion and either of the above 
publications. 


OUR PRESENT TO SUBSCRIBERS, 


DARLEY’s FINE ENGRAVING, that we offer as a 
Present, will be sent to every subscriber to the Com- 
nion who is entitled to it, as soon as we receive it 
rom the printer. It may not be ready until the first 
of March next, but we hope to receive it before that 


time. 
We shall also give it to every new subscriber to the 


aper. 
° i will be given to every old subscriber, who, be- 
tween Nov. 1, 1871, and Nov. 1, 1872, renews and 
pays his subscription for one year from the time his 
present subscription expires. For instance, if your 
year expires next January, it will be to 
44 for another year, in order to secure the picture. 
fr t expires in February next, or in March, or in 
any month that follows up to November, 1872, you 
must pay for the poner ‘or one year beyond that 
month, in order to be entitled to the piéture. 
It will be given in addition to the Premiums and 
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tion, bacchanalian, 
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AND GIRLS 
HAVE YOU SEEN THE NEW 
WONDERFUL 
PHILOSOPHICAL PHENOMENA! 


Amusing but Surprising 
= fx LLUSIONS! 
Ghosts seen everywhere! Good Fun 
Sor the Evening Circle. Will be sent post 
aid, for 50 cts., with full directions, 
E WALKER & Co. Box 4099 Boston 
*5—2t. 


QGuaa=n. IF YOU WANT A NICE 


GO TO 


JACKSON & CO.’S, 


59 Tremont Street, for you can always find a large assort- 
ment of the latest styles to select from, also Gloves, Um- 
brellas, etc. Calland see for yourselves, 4—tf 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 








The Waltham Watch Company have by far the largest 


and most complete establishment in the world, employing 
a body of artisans which for skill, intelligence, training 
and expertness, are unequalled in this or any other coun- 
try. e 

With every facility in the art at their command, the 
Company confidently claim that their watches are better 
than the imported article of even much higher cost, and 
are at least twenty-five per cent. cheaper in their several 


grades than any watches whatever of American manutac- 
ture, 





SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM. 


A Boy’s Watch. 


A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to sudt the 
rising generatien of American Boys, has just been brought 
out, and is already immensely popular. 


The price has been put.low because it is a Boy’s Watch, 


and to bring it within the reach ofall. Its special trade 
mark is “American Watch Co., Adams Street, 
Waltham, Mass.” 


—ALSO— : 
SMALL GOLD WATCHES 


For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, in every variety of 
styles, suited to the tastes and means of the great majori- 
ty of respectable young people. 

No watches retailed by the Company. For sale by all 
Jewellers, 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 





41—ly New York and Boston. 
@Q 
OM 9Us 
AMPLES id) for Fifty Cents, that 
pe me ae Ton Do! Lng L. Woucort N.Y. 
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WEED FAMILY FAVORITE. 
Buy the Best. 


After an experience of several years, during which time 
we have sold thousands of ALL THE Finst-CLASS SEWING- 
MACHINES, we can unhesitatingly recommend the Weed 
Family Favorite (with the new shuttle and other recent 
improvements) as in our opinion, the BEST machine for 
GENERAL FAMILY USE. We offer these celebrated ma- 
chines on the most favorable terms, for Cash, Cash by In- 
stallments, aslow as $5 per month, or may be paid for in 
work (to be done at home). 

Also, the other first-class Machines on favorable terms, 
a by mpegs and circulars, 

all on or ress 
RICE & PECK 


23 Washington Strect, corner West 
1— - — Boston, Mass. 


THE 
Only Perfect 


DOLLAR 
ENGINE, 


That will go, and carry 
revoiving Toys, Machin- 
ery, &c. fc. With Silver 
Plated Fiy Wheel, Pis- 
ton, Cylinder taking 
steam at both ends,steam 
Chest, Boiler and Lamp, 
All complete by mail, 
post paid, on receipt of 
$1.30, by 
mn, Colby Bro’s & Co., 
, 5608 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 
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AS IMPROVED IN 


1871 


Excels all Others. 
24 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON, MASS. 


H. S. WILLIAMS, General Agent. 
(er Agents Wanted, Terms Liberal. 33—L3teop }* 















SNIM3S 
SANIHOVIN 
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DR. 8S. 8S. FITCH 
sends his “Family Physician,” 90 pages, free by mail 
toany one. This book is to make any one their own doc- 
tor. Remedies are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 

rson can prepare. 
Pend your direction to DR. S. 8S. FITCH & SON, 714 
B way, New York. nlchg 3l—ly__ 


je Patented May 8, 1870. 


OYS—One Dollar and Fifty Cents will buy 
one of Reed’s American Rifles (patented). A full-sized 

un made ot black walnut, silver mounted, and beautifull 

finished. Will throw a wooden balla great distance wit 
force and accuraey without powder or noise. It willafford 
more amusement to both Boys and Girls, old and yous 
than any game everinvented. GEO. H. REED & SONS, 
Proprietors and Manufacturers, 563, 570 and 572 Commer, 

cial Street, Boston, Mass. —tf 


SAVE 20 DOLLARS, 


UY the Ce.esratep WILSON SHU 

SEWING MACHINE. The best int he World, 
For Sale Everywhere. AGENTS WANTED in unoc- 

ied Territory. For Illustrated Circulars, Addresa, 
leveland, 0. ; 8t, 
roadway, N. ¥. 








ILSON Bewine MAcurIneCo, 





Presents that we offer for new names. 


Mo.; Phila., Pa.; or, 7 
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A CHEERFUL CONFIDENCE. 

The following conversation took place with a 
slave, an old man, on one of the Southern plan- 
tations of America: 

“You are an old man; shall you not die soon?” 

“Yes, I know I must.” 

“Where do you expect to go?” 

“T think I shall go to the good land.” 

“Why do you think you will go there?” 

“T cannot tell; but the nearer I come to death, 
somehow Jesus and I get nearer together.” 

Rowland Hill, when he had grown old and 
feeble, used to say that he had become so united 
to the Saviour, that the Saviour would not dwell 
in glory, and leave him without the celestial 
gates. 

“This comforts my mind, 
We two are so joined, 

He’ll not be in glory, 
And leave me behind.” 

And yet another, in the last steps of his pil- 
grimage, expressed the heavenly union that he 
found in his soul, in the sweet and inspiring 
words of song: 

“Jesus, the visions of Thy face 
Have overpowering charms, 

Scarce shall I feel death’s cold embrace, 
If Christ be in my arms.” 

Truly, the righteous hath hope in his death.” 
Reader, are you living the life that ends in this 
cheerful confidence? When the world recedes 
will the steps of Jesus draw near? 


‘> 


A BOY MADE AN IDIOT “JUST 
FOR FUN.” 

A writer in the Methodist adds the following 
to the long account of fatal practical jokes. But 
it seems as hard to stop them as to stop careless- 
ness in handling kerosene: 





It was rather a favorite excuse with Willie 
Goodwin, whenever he was deep in mischief, or 
had to plead guilty when accused of some boyish 
scrape, that it was done just for fun. 

Many a time he resolved to try to be more or- 
derly, and let boyish pranks alone, but the next 
prospect of fun would banish all his good reso- 
lutions, until the penalty recalled them again. 
He was nearly fifteen when the tragedy I am 
about to tell you sobered him for life. He wasa 
middle-aged man when he told me the story, but 
even then he could not speak without emotion of 
his last piece of ‘‘fun.” 

“We had been out for a walk,” he told me, 
“Frankie Ford, fom Lee and I, and were coming 
home at twilight, when we met Sammy Willetts, 
who was rather a favorite butt for teasing with 
all the boys. He was avery timid, rather sickly 
boy, of about fourteen, peevish and easily irri- 
tated, and the rougher, stronger boys said, a 
coward. As soon as we saw him coming, the 
spirit of mischief seemed to possess us all, and 
—_ boy planned how to tease the poor, timid 

Oy. 

“*Let’s hide, and jump at him,’ one suggested. 

““Let’s tell him his house is on fire, and see 
him run,’ cried another. 

“Pil tell you what we'll do,’ I said. ‘We'll 
coax him down to Rutland’s barn for a game of 
romps, and shut him up!" 

“Rutland’s barn was a large barn standing 
alone, at some distance from any other building. 
The farm-house to which it had belonged had 
been destroyed by fire, and the great barn had 
been left standing when Rutland deserted the 
place, and went West. It was a favorite play- 
room for all the village boys, who spent long 
Saturday afternoons in it, making it a gymna- 
sium or recitation hall, as occasion required. 

“Although it was twilight, the summer even- 
ings were long, and Sammy was not surprised to 
be told that we were going to Rutland’s barn for 
an hour of play before bedtime. He was quite 
willing to join us, and we were soon in the old 
barn, making it ring with our shouts and laugh- 
ter. 

“The hour passed rapidly, and it was getting 
quite dark, when we sent Sammy into the hay- 
loft on some errand, ran out ourselves, and 
drew the big doors after us. It was hard work 
to fasten them with the rusty iron latch, but we 
accomplished this, too, and then ran off. 

“Just as we were at the edve of the field, we 
heard one fearful scream, but we only hurried 
on, laughing at the thought of Sammy’s dis- 
comfiture. 

“I must say, in our defence, that passing one 
night in the old barn would have been no great 
misfortune to any of us. We were all hardy 
country boys, full of life and health, free from 
superstition or morbid fears, and we could none 
of us realize what the dark loneliness was to a 
timid, sickly boy with rather a weak mind. 

“It must have been after midnight, when we 
were roused at home by a violent knocking at 
the door. My father spoke from the window, 
asking what was wanted, and I heard our neigh- 
bor, Mr. Willetts, asking, anxiously ,— 

“Ts Sammy here?’ 

“*No. Is he not at home?’ 

“‘He has not been home since sunset. 
very much worried, because he is not well.’ 

“Pl ask Willie if he has seeu him.’ 


Tam 


| enough to bear fright. 
| Mr. Goodwin?’ 





“In another moment father was by my bed, 
and I told him where they would find Sammy. 
Never shall I forget the father’s ery of horror. 

“It will kill him! My r, timid boy. He 
is afraid of the dark, and the doctor has told us 
we must humor him, because he is not strong 
Will you come with me, 


“IT was dressing as rapidly as I could, and was 
by my father’s side when he lighted a lantern, 
and joined Mr. Willetts. 

“*Let me go!’ I begged. ‘I never meant to 
hurt him. I wouldn’t mind staying there all 
night a bit, and I did not think it would really 
hurt him. O, sir, do you really think it will kill 
him? It was all ajoke, just for fun.’ 

“*God forgive you, boy,’ he answered me, in 
a choked voice. ‘I am afraid it will be dear fun 
for us all. Sammy, my poor boy! Who will 
tell his mother, if harm has come to him? Our 
only one—our poor, sickly boy!’ 

“So he lamented as we hurried across the 
fields, every word increasing my terror and re- 
morse. It was my proposal, and I felt myself 
the only guilty one, though the others had 
helped me carry out the cruel joke, that seemed 
any thing but fun now. We reached the barn 
at last, and undid the heavy fastenings of the 
door. Mr. Willetts called his boy by name 
every moment, but no answer came. It seemed 
to me hours before the heavy doors swung back. 
One of them would not open wide, and Jooking 
for the cause, we found poor Sammy, white and 


senscless, lying on the floor behind it. His fa- 
ther lifted him. 

a is not dead,’ he said. ‘Can we get wa- 
ter?’ 


“T hurried to the well and brought water, but 
the boy was too far gone for that. O, the long 
distance it seemed to Mr. Willetts’, and beyond 
that to the doctor’s, where I ranatonce. Never 
shall I forget the face of Sammy’s mother, as 
she took the boy’s face in her hands, and looked 
into it. It was so white and still, I dared scarce- 
ly believe he really lived, as I hurried to the doc- 
tor’s. He did live, recovering his health after a 
long, dangerous illness; but his mind was gone 
forever. Some fright in those lonely hours of 
darkness gave a shock to the weak mind that 
never was cured, and he lived only to be an idiot. 

“Tt is some years now, since we laid him in his 
quiet grave, the victim of a boyish prank. I tell 
you it was the last piece of mischief I ever did, 
‘just for fun.’ ” 
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TWO CREATURES THAT CANNOT 
BE STARVED. 


Not under several months, atleast. We do not 
know that the reported cases of tortoises being 
found alive a year after their heads were cut off 
were ever set beyond question by good authority, 
but if they were we should have to wait some 
time for a theory which would acceunt for such 
vitality. Here, however, are two well authenti- 
cated examples of life sustained without ‘eating, 
with the reasons fully given. No degree of ad- 
miration is too great for the creative wisdom 
which so perfectly adapts its work to circum- 
stances: 


Modern research has determined the curious 
fact of an organic contrivance in the camel and 
leech, (unlike as they are in structure, functions 
and habits) which has reference to supplying 
them with food from a storehouse in their own 
bodies until supplies are obtained from other 
sources. 

The camel’s hump is an immense collection of 
fat, stored in reticulated cells, piled one upon 
another, which is concentrated food. When fod- 
der cannot be had, which frequently occurs on 
their long caravan travels in the deserts, a pecul- 
iar set of absorbent vessels draws upon the mag- 
azines (the hump) carrying the fat into circula- 
tion, till food from without puts a stop to the 
draft on the back. The hump is very sensibly 
diminished at times—even being almost com- 
pletely levelled, but that which was thus bor- 
rowed to sustain life temporarily, is immediately 
replaced when the stomach is set in motion again 
in its accustomed manner. 

The medical leech, or blood-sucker, low as it 
is in the organic scale of life, is as carefully pro- 
vided for in regard to the contingencies of life 
as the King of the country. As the blood pass- 
es down the gullet of the leech, the current di- 
vides right and left to enter two lateral tubes, 
instead of entering directly into the stomach. 
These canals are folded zigzag, backward and 
forward in loops, as it were, from the head to 
the tail. When perfectly filled the leech lets go 
its hold. It is then plump and full, with a stock 
of food on hand that may ordinarily last from 
one to two years, in case it has no opportunity 
to take in another in a long time. 
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THE BIGGEST CANAL IN THE 
WORLD. 

It will be, when it is done—four times as long 
as the Suez Canal, between the Mediterranean 
and Red Seas. Men are trying hard now-a-days 
to get all their race within easy travelling dis- 
tance of each other, which is much better than 
piling up costly tombs for kings, or other splen- 
did nonsense for national glory. If the moderns 
have not already beaten the builders of the Pyr- 
amids with their feats of engineering they cer- 
tainly will: 

One of the great enterprises of the present is 
the connection of the Black and Caspian Seas by 
means of a canal, through which the largest 
ships can sail. It was one of Peter the Great’s 
pet ideas to accomplish this work, and, durin 
his reign, several plans were contrived for its 
consummation. In 1888, also, a commission in- 





vestigated the probabilities of a successful ter- 
mination of the attempt. It is now supposed 
thatin pre-historic times the plain of Manitz, 
which now divides the two seas, was the bed of 
a branch connecting the two seas, and that, by 
digging out a deep valley line, which seems to 
indicate the old channel course, a union between 
the Caspian and Azof Seas would be accom- 
plished. If this could be accomplished, Russia 
would gain a very firm hold on Central Asia,,. 
and she is willing to make any effort to consum- 
mate that. It has been estimated that thirty- 
thousand men would be needed, and that about 
78,380,000 cubits of earth would have to be taken 
out. The length of the canal would be three 
hundred and seventy miles, and with the excep- 
tionally large force above mentioned, six years 
would be required for the completion. Some- | 
thing like $80,000,000 has been mentioned as the 
probable cost. 
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THE SPILT PEARLS. 


His courtiers of the Caliph crave, 
“O, say, how can this be, 

That of thy slaves, this Ethiop slave 
Is best beloved of thee? . 


“Is he not ugly as the night? 
And when has ever chose 
A ye for its delight, 
A hueless, scentless rose ?’’ 


The Caliph, then: ‘No features fair 
Nor comely mien are his: 

Love is the beauty he doth wear, 
And love his glory is. 


“When once a came! of my train 
There fell in narrow street, 

From broken casket rolled amain 
Rich pearls before my feet. 


“I winking to the slaves that I 
Would freely give them these, 

At once upon the spoil they fly, 
The costly boon to seize. 


“One only at my side remained— 
Beside this Ethiop none: 

He, moveless as the steed he reined, 
Behind me sat, alone. 


“What will thy gain, good fellow, be, 
Thus lingerin, = my side? 

‘My King, that I shall faithfully 
Have guarded thee,’ he cried. 


“True, servant’s title he may wear, 
He only who has not, 

For his lord’s gifts, how rich soe’er, 
His lord himself forgot.” 


So thou alone dost walk before 
Thy God, with perfect aim, 

From Him desiring nothing more, 
Beside Himself to claim. 


For if thou not to Him aspire, 
But to His gifts alone, 
Not love, but covetous desire, 
Has brought thee to His throne. 
Trench. 





hh dy cece 
JOHN PACA AND HIS TIN PAIL. 


Probably few not brought up in the Southern 
luxury of the old slaveholding days, and know- 
ing nothing of the absolute horror of work cher- 
ished by the sons of rich plantation owners, can 
appreciate the fearless pluck displayed by the 
hero of the following true narration from the 
Independent Stat n. Butitis the same old 
story—Jacob serving for Rachel: 


On a certain day in 1853, a young man, whose 
noticeable points were a fashionable coat, panta- 
loons with wide checks, and a large watch-chain, 
at the end of which dangled a seal, walked into 
a large hard ware store in Boston, and asked for 
employment. Mr. Peter Butler, one of the pro- 
—. inquired if he had ever worked at the 
yusiness. He had not. What had he been do- 
ing? Studying law in Cambridge. Where did 
he belong? His friends lived in Maryland. 

The firm were not in need of help, and the ser- 
vices of the applicant were civilly declined. On 
the following day, he addressed a note to Mr. 
Butler, saying that he feared he had not made 
himself fully understood, and would call again 
on the morrow to explain further, At the sec- 
ond interview, he said he had graduated at Har- 
vard University, and commenced reading law; 
that he had become acquainted with a young 
lady in Cambridge, whom he proposed to marry ; 
that his father had written to him, forbidding 
him to wed a Northern girl, on penalty of utter 
disinheritance and banishment from home. He 
intended, however, to keep faith with his be- 
trothed; and, as he must paddle his own canoe 
in future, he was looking for employment. Mr. 
Butler engaged him at four hundred dollars a 
year, and gave him certain duties to perform. 

Next morning, the young man, whose name, 
we may as well say, was John Paca, walked in 
from Cambridge, with his dinner packed in a lit- 
tle tin pail, and went stoutly to work. He kept 
steadily at this for a year, doing all he was told 
to do, and more besides, for his comrades, of 
whom there were more than sixty, finding him 
able and willing, set him at all the menial tasks 
of the establishment, until the proprietors dis- 
covered and stopped the imposition. 

At the end of the year, John’s salary was in- 
creased one hund dollars, and he named an 
early day for his wedding. When that day 
came, Mr. Butler gave him a new suit of clothes 
(he presents every body he takes a liking to with 
a tip-top suit once in a while) and a holiday. 
Mr. and Mrs. John Paca went to live with the 
bride’s father and mother, and John continued 
to walk in to his business, tin pail in hand. 

Among all the merchants and tradesmen who 
rode in from old Cambridge to the banks and 
counting-rooms of Boston, there was not one 
whose heart was lighter or happier than that of 
John Paca, a clerk at five hundred dollars a year. 
He was always on hand when the warehouse was 
opened, and stuck by until it was closed. 

During the second year of his service, he re- 
ceived a letter from his sisters, who were at 





make them a short visit. 
turned to his duties. 

Not long afterward another letter came. His 
father wanted him to come home for a few days, 
and bring his wife along with him. Mr. Butler 
furnished the necessary funds for a comfortable 
trip to the old home and back again. During 
their stay in Maryland, the young people won 
the love of the old folks, if, indeed, they had 
ever forfeited it; for John had not long been back 
at the store in Boston, when his father desired 
him to take charge of one of his plantations, 
He should have a living off it, one thousand a 
year besides, and two saddle horses, and his 
wife should have a carriage and pair. 

His employers hurried him away, and bade 
him God-speed. At the death of his father John 
fell heir to an immense estate. Every year he 
writes to Peter Butler, whom he justly thinks 
one of the best men in Boston, to come out and 
join him in a fox-hunt. 


He did so, and re. 





“HIGHLAND MARY’S” GRAVE. 


Rev. J. W. Todd, writing of his travels in 
Scotland, thus describes Greenock-on-the-Clyde, 
where lie buried the remains of Jean Adams, a 
poet, and Mary Campbell, who inspired a poet. 


Time and space admit not of a sketch of 
Greenock’s rise and progress, or present state 
and trade; but amongst its memories and glo- 
ries are two names that the world will not Jet 
die,—Jean Adams, who had often seen sad de- 
partures for the wild ocean, and warm welcomes 
of mariners to their homes, and whose genius 
wove into song the thrilling and true-souled af- 
fection which she witnessed, if she did not her- 
self experience it when she sang “Nae luck aboot 
the hoose, when our guid man’s awa”: 

“Ts this a time to think o’ wark, 
When Colin’s at the door? 

Rax (reach) me my cloak—I’ll to the quay, 
And see him come ashore.” 


A song of which Burns says, ‘‘This is one of 
the most beautiful in the Scots or any other lan- 
guage.”’ Yet little more than a century since, 
this child of poctry ended a life of poverty in the 
Glasgow poor-house. 

Vastly different was the fate of James Watt, 
who also sprang from the same spot, wove hard 
material into engine power, and evolved from 
water and fire a force that, next to God’s own 
Word, is mighty in “turning the world upside 
down.” 

The one of these Greenock bairns pursued “the 
profitless art of poem-making’”’—the other that 
of invention, which lifted him to wealth and 
gave him world-wide fame. But the scene of 
their birth is still more sacred, made so by the 
remains of one who entered it to die and be in- 
terred there. The body of Highland Mary—the 
early and lingering light of Burns’ heart—moul- 
ders in the corner of Greenock churchyard; and 
whatever shadows gather around, his memory 
and stain his ‘‘fair name,” hers is Without spot, 
and the delicious joys which she enkindled in 
his soul seem to have been of the purest and 
loftiest order—lingering there like the reflections 
of a glorious sunset when the darkness had set 
in and closed him round about. For it was far 
off in the days of his brief life that he tuned his 
lyre and sang,— 

“Wi’ many a vow and locked embrace, 
Our parting was fu’ tender, 

And pietging aft to meet again, 
We tore ourselves asunder; 

But O, fell death’s untimely frost 
That nipt my flower so early! 

Now green’s the sod and cauld’s the clay 
That wraps my Highland Mary.” 


The path to her grave is trodden into hard- 
ness by the feet of pilgrims from all lands; and 
on the slab that covers her narrow bed is in- 
scribed the unadorned name, Mary, with these 
lines from the poet’s pen: 

“O Mary, dear, departed shade, 
Where is thy place of blissful rest?”” 

All this is less imposing than the Watt memo- 
rial, of the purest marble, and with its chaste 
sentence coined by the genius of Lord Jeffery; 
but it is more touching, sugeestive, stirring. 
The one has the mark of art upon it, the other 
is full of nature. 

en 


SEEDLESS FRUITS. 


It is very curious, if the facts stated below are 
true, that fruit-growers have not carried out their 
knowledge, and brought into the market apples 
without seeds, and peaches without stones. The 
experiment is worth trying, at any rate, and, if 
it succeeds, will improve our fruits and berries 
wonderfully : 


8. 8. Abbott, when a youth, attending a coun- 
try school in Central New York, in conjunction 
with his schoolfellows, in a freak, one day, tore 
up by the roots a barren apple tree near the 
school-house, and replanted it in the ground, 
inverted, the roots uppermost. Contrary to all 
expectation, the tree survived, re-rooted, sent 
forth a new top, and in due time yielded a fine 
harvest of fruit; all delicious apples, but without 
core or seed, and such was the character of the 
fruit ever after. This singular freak of nature 
was mentioned to the late Paul Hawes, of Sylva- 
nia, O., a man of close observation, who said 
that he had often experimented in raising fruit 
without cores or seeds, and always with success. 
He said that he would generally bend down some 
low limb of a tree, so as to insert its top in the 
earth, and when it had taken root, would sunder 
it from the parent tree, and transplant it. At 
sufficient age, it would produce coreless and 
seedless fruit; sometimes, not often, he added, 
there would be a slight indication of a core ob- 
servable, but never of the seed. 

We have seen and eaten apples, says John Y. 
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seed or core as the soundest potato, and we were 
told that they were produced by inverting the 
tree. 

To make peaches grow without stones, an ag- 
riculturist, who has tried it with success, says, 
Turn the top of the tree down, cut off the ends, 
stick them into the ground, and fasten so with 
stakes; in a year or two, those tops will take 
root, and when well rooted, cut the branches 
connecting these reversed and rooted branches 
with the tree proper, and this reversed peach 
tree will produce fine peaches without stones. 
The same experiment may be tried with plums, 
cherries, currants and grapes. How much better 
these fruits would be for eating, drying and cook- 
ing; and seedless grapes would give us seedless 
raisins. 

te 
AN ELEPHANT’S RESPONSE. 


While at Batsford, the slight and subtle dis- 
tinction which exists between the instinct of 
some brutes and the reason of some human be- 


from Pope these two lines: 


“Reason serves when pressed, 
But honest instinct comes a volunteer,” 


when Miss K M 
story: 

Her father, the great Sir John, in one of his 
indian campaigns, was abruptly made to halt 
on the march by a soldier running to tell him 
that a strong detachment of the enemy had been 
joined by certain predatory hordes, and taken 
up such a formidable position on a neighboring 
height as to defy the efforts of infantry to dis- 
lodge them. 

Sir John immediately ordered up the artillery. 
The first gun sent for was one of unusual mag- 
nitude and calibre. - The elephant attached to it, 
being too hard-pressed by his driver, floundered 
headlong into a deep morass, and carried the 
great gun with him. It had been as much as 
the poor brute could do to drag it on the plain; 
but to extricate it from the bog into which it 
had been plunged, was quite beyond his powers. 

In this dilemma the choicest of the breed were 
selected. Each strained every nerve to drag out 
the cannon, but without success. At last, one 
of the staff said to Sir John, “We shall never 
succeed unless will lend us his,” naming a 
particular native, the owner of an elephant of 
extraordinary power, which was generally em- 
ployed as a sumpter. 

The proprietor and his beast were instantly 
sent for. The man, reluctant as he was to put 
undue stress on his favorite, nevertheless appre- 
ciated the emergency, and stripping off the how- 
dah from his back, and harnessing him to the 
gun, signed to him to pull it out of the bog, into 
which it was sunk two feet deep. 

The willing creature tugged and tugged, but 
failed to move it. His master, who had reared, 
and nourished, and lived with it on the same 
terms of familiarity on which the Irish cotter 
lives with his pig or cow, appealed to him by 
every term of endearment he could think of to 

putout his strength; calling on him by name, 

and adjuring him, as he wished success to their 
arms, to do his very best. 

The animal at first showed signs of distress, 
then remained impassive, his instinct telling him 
that the task required of him was beyond his 
strength. At last, however, on his master’s ca- 
ressing him, and appealing to him as if he were 

a rational beinz, saying, ‘Come, dear, if you 
love me, pull,” the fond brute, casting a pitiful 
and reproachful glance at him, bellowed forth a 
prodigious snort of remonstrance, made a tre- 
mendous effort, and succeeded in tugging the 
gun on to terra firma, but then dropped dead at 
his master’s feet, a martyr to fidelity. 











a te 
BETTER THAN A DUEL, 
Here is a singular instance of a quarrel in 
which the parties agreed to settle it by benefiting 
each other and doing justice to the innocent: 


When the late Admiral Freeman was a mid- 
shipman serving on foreign station, a brother 
midshipman and himself had each a favorite 
dog. The other midshipman took some offence 
at our hero’s dog, and threatened to throw it 
overboard. “If you do, yours shall follow,’ 
was the reply. Both dogs were instantly thrown 
over in quick succession. Enraged at the loss 
of his dog, the other midshipman came up to 
Freeman and demanded satisfaction, challeng- 
ing him to fight. 

“Be calm, sir,” said Freeman, coolly, “you 
have acted most brutally toward my dog, and I 
have retaliated on yours, as I promised I would 
do. You are entitled to no satisfaction from me, 
but your unoffending dog is. I therefore pro- 
pose to save the life of your dog if you will do 
so by mine.” 

The proposal was acceded to. Young Free- 
man instantly leaped overboard, swam to his 
opponent’s dog, secured him and reached the 
.Yessel, where he was hauled up in triumph. 
His comrade followed his example, and was 
equally successful. They were both punished 
by being sent to the mast-head. When far ad- 
vanced in life the admiral declared that he al- 
ways reflected with great satisfaction on having 
saved the lives of those dogs. 

——_+oo—____—_—_ 
A KISS LOST. 

One must make sure whom he is kissing, be- 

fore making overtures, or he may fare hard. 


Aman in Elizabeth, N. J., went to the train 
to sec his daughter off, on Thanksgiving day. 
uring her a seat, he went on the outside. 
Meanwhile the daughter left the seat and a very 
Plain looking lady moved into it. The deluded 
arent, unaware of the change, put his face hast- 
y up to the window and said, “One more kiss, 
Sweet pet!” In an instant the point of a blue 


, 








For the Companion. 
MY VISIT TO GRANDMA CLARK’S. 


a picture of Cousin Nell’s big white dog, “Cur- 
ly,” and I had worked till my cheeks were red, 
trying to make the dog’s ears stand upright. 
Just then, brother Tom came along as digni-| our seat, and watched the minister when he 
made a shadow on the wall. Then Billy trotted 
home. 


fied, and felt of my pulse; just like Dr. Wilson, 
invs came on the tapis. I happened to quote | and then he said, “Topsy Turvy, it wears on 
you.” 


told me the following | quiet, or a change of scene. I better take you 


“What, Tom?” 
“Writing your histories. You need rest, and 


to your grandmother’s, and you must stay there 
till you are recruited, or you will haye enlarge- 
ment of the brain, writing so much.” 

I knew Tom was funning, and that grandma 
had sent for me to come a visiting. SoI put on 
my plaid dress, and my new hat, with a black- 
bird’s wing on it, and rode over there with Tom. 
Idraw some. Ihad avery good visit. I thought 
I had better tell you about my visit, for I don’t 
know but I am getting sober, writing about my 
dead and gone pets. It aint very comfortable to 
besober. Maby it does wear on me. 

Grandma was getting supper, and Job was 
feeding the sheep. 

I rang the bell for him to come to supper. Job 
pretended not to see me, and asked grandma 
who tolled the bell? 

“TI did, Job.” 

“O! Turvy, did you? Have you read Cock 
Robin?” 

“Yes, when I was little.” 

“You haven’t forgotten it, yet.” 

“No, sir.” 

“That’s right.” 

It was a very nice supper, and grandma was 
pleasant, and Job was funny. 
Grandma keeps Saturday night and Sunday 
night, too. Job keeps Saturday night all but 
blacking his boots. 
I guess brother Tom knew how quiet it was 
there Saturday nights, but I don’t believe I need- 
ed all the quict there was in that big old kitchen, 
for it was as still asa mouse. All but the tall 
clock, that went tick, tock, tick, tock, and grand- 
ma’s rocking chair, that went squeak, squeak, 
and Job’s blacking brush, that went bobby-ty- 
bob over his Sunday boots. 
Grandma gave me Baxter’s ‘‘Saint’s Rest’”’ to 
read, but I don’t know but I watched Job black 
his boots more than I read. And then grandma 
got to nodding, and Job went to reading. 
He reads with his hat on, so as to shade his 
eyes, and I forgot my reading, watching grand- 
ma nod, and the moon shining on the white 
cat, asleep on the floor. I b’lieve I shall always 
remember how it looked there, that Saturday 
night, and I have made a picture of the side of 
the room where grandma was, for maby some of 
you would like to know how it looks. 











By-and-by, grandma stopped nodding, and I 
had nothing but the cat to watch, till I went to 
sleep, and was dreaming that the moon came 
down on a visit to the cat. It was so funny, the 
moon sitting there, and the cat’s big eyes look- 
ing so frightened, that I laughed, and that woke 
me and grandma up. 

Job said, “Is that book so funny, Turvy ?” 

Grandma said, “You’ve read long enough, 
child, you may go to bed, now.” 

I was sleepy, and so said “good night,” and 
went. But when grandma came to tuck me in, 
I said,— 

“Grandma, I wa’n’t reading, I was dreaming 
about the cat and the moon.” And grandma 





cotton umbrella caught his lips, atid a voice 
Said, “Scat! you gray headed wretch.” — - 


One Saturday afternoon, I was trying to make | of the boat-ride Tom and I took once. 


The next morning, we all went to meeting; 
grandma, Joband I. Grandma has a shining 
black dress, and a silk shawl, and a big bonnet. 
And Job has a great tall hat besides the one 
that slants up behind. It’s a real funny old car- 
riage; Job Grove the horse. His name is Billy. 
He looks like a white elephant. 

Job would say, “Billy, hurry up, hurry up, 
Billy,” and Billy would shake his head, and then 
his fore feet would begin to go faster, and then 
his hind feet, till he got to trotting all over. I 
couldn’t keep from laughing. It made me think 


I guess it was a good meeting. 
Job said it was. 
I counted the window glass in the window by 








but forgot it again in the morning, for grandma 
let me help her make apple pies and doughnuts. 
You must put the pie full of apple slices, and 
two spoonfuls of boiled cider, some sugar, and 
three lumps of butter, and that’s an apple pie. 
Then I swepttheroom. Grandma said I could 
sweep so nice she would give me a broom for all 
my own. 
Irode home on the milk train. It was two 
mules, and a wagon full of milk cans. 
I set way up high, on the driver’s seat, and car- 
ried my broom. It ’most made me think of that 
old woman Mother Goose tells about, that was 


the moon; 
But what she did there no mortal can tell, for in her 
hand she carried a broom. 
Old woman, old woman, old woman, said I, 
Whither, O, whither, O, whither so high? 
To sweep the cobwebs from the sky, and I’ll be back 
again, by-and-by. 
So I wa’n’t surprised when Tom came.to help me 
down, for him to say, “Ah, whither so high?” 
I told him it was to sweep the cobwebs from the 
sky. 
I was very glad to get home again, so were 
my chickens and my little horse glad. But it 
was a very good visit, and I think a good deal of 
my broom. 
I don’t let the cobwebs grow any where. 
Brother Tom says I am recruited. 
Topsy Turvy. 
———_+o—___—— 
For the Companion. 
OUR PET KITTY. 

‘Our little girl cannot talk very plainly yet,— 
not English such as we speak,—though she often 
chatters in a language of her own, that we can- 
not understand, But which we, nevertheless, con- 
sider a very musical one. 

She has a yellow kitty, or, as we heard a little 
girl say, the other day, a copperas cat. Copper- 
as is used in coloring yellow, and she thought 
cats were colored like cloth. 

This kitty is very tame indeed, never bites or 
scratches, but lies in any position, however un- 
comfortable, in which her little mistress pleases 
to place her. Very frequently, kitty is made to 
dance after music, that is made up of song and 
laughter mixed. 

If kitty goes around in a waltz, making her 
head swim, and giving‘her a strange, uneven feel- 
ing in her feet, she never murmurs, but is patient 
and very limber. 

When her mistress is seated in her chair at the 
table, kitty always sits close by. 

So far, our little girl promises to be generous, 
for she gives her pet every thing off her plate, 
gives it bread out of her own mouth, and even 
hands it down meat on her fork! Kitty under- 
stands very well that this means eat, drink and 
be merry, so she takes all she can get, often mew- 
ing her thanks, the only way she can express her 
feelings on the subject. 

This yellow cat had three beautiful blue-eyed 
kittens, like herself in color, but they all died. 
The mother went around several days, hunting 
and mewing for her babies. 

When she went to her mistress for help and 
consolation, she always received a “poo titty,” 
and sometimes a kiss, all of which she must 
have understood, for in a short time, she quit 
crying, and played with her tail as merrily as 


“Tossed up in a blanket seventeen times higher than 














Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
DECAPITATIONS, 
(1) Behead a wild animal and leave part of a flow- 


er. (2) To hem in and leave the border. (8) A spice 
and leave devotion. (4) A fish and leave a girl’s 
































name. Luv D. 
2. 
BLANKS. 
Fill the spaces with words pronounced alike, but 
spelled differently. 
hose little are playing in the yard, 
= a If you his neck, I will make — ears ———. 
ies SR Ae Di saw our tree down? ——— you 
eee OF A223. buy that———? I have go to stores 
. They enough to supply men, * 
Thelped grandma get supper, and wash the 5 
dishes. I got some homesick before bedtime, ae 
Js. 
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A sad truism. 


4. 
ALPHABETICAL CHARADE, 


The foundation word, as you will see, 
Is a country found far o’er the sea. 
My jirst is not in solid joy, 
But found in every trifling toy, 
My next you'll find, I apprehend, 
Not in a foe, but in a friend. 
My third is not yourself, I ween, 
But in a thing ele often seen. 
My fourth you'll find, if you are able, 
In summer, often on your table. 
For my fifth in the grounds of your coffee look, 
You'll find it there, or in a book. 
The rest I find within a fiddle. 
Now tell me, if you can, this riddle. 
A. R. B. 
5. 
CONCEALED FRUITS, 


He killed and ate the lamb. 

Is sap pleasant to the taste? 

The cur ran to me. 

Ask if I give to the poor. 

Reap each head of grain with care. W. iH. O. 


6. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


. An artificer, 
A dye. 
To unite, 
A pile. 
Dress. 
A town in Prussia, 

hort. 
An animal, 
Eminent. 
0. A wind, 
. One of the cardinal points, 
. A child's game of cards. 
3. Descent. 
The initials read downwards wil oo the name 
of a celebrated Italian of the fifteenth century, and 
the jinals read upwards will tell what he was. 

G. V. ARROWSMITH, 
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Conundrums. 


Which of the plagues of Egypt is most like a hat? 
Darkness which may be felt. 

Is a lamp at any time in a bad temper? Yes; 
when it is put out. 

What bird is that which it is sesame 3 necessary 
that we should have at our dinner table, and yet 
need never be cooked or served up? A swallow. 

What causes a cold, cures a cold and fees a doctor? 
A draft. 

Why is law likea sieve? Because, although you 
can see through it, you must be greatly reduced be- 
fore you can get through it. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Wheel-bar-row. 

2. Matrimony. 

8. Checkers, Hip, India, Naomi, An. Cun, 
SPAIN. 

4. Washington, Adams, Grant, Jackson, Pierce. 

6. “Give not thy tongue too great a liberty.” 

6. Connecticut, 








A RECENT number of a Iady’s magazine, in its 
‘‘Household Department,” informs its readers that 








said, “Well, weil, child, [ thought likely.” 


ever. . 


“Virginia honsewives make the best of pickles.’ 
This is a horrible suggestiox. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA’S HORSES. 

A writer in Oliver Optic’s magazine says: 

I went to the Queen’s stables at Windsor Castle, 
one day, and this is what Isaw. Nine and thirty 
horses in nine and thirty stalls, with each horse’s 
name painted over his head; his skin as smooth and 
shining as the skin of a cherry, and his tail cut off 
square and straight. 

The cream-colored horses that are never used but 
when the Queen opens and prorogues Parliament 
are kept somewhere else, and I dare say she has plen- 
ty of other horses at her other palaces; but when 
she is at Windsor she has to get on the best she can 
with only thirty-nine. And these are not all for her 
own private use, either; eight of them are for the 
use of her attendants. 

Then, in an end stall, there is Hector, the glossy 
black charger that belonged to Prince Albert, and 
that nobody has ridden since the prince consort died. 
(He must be pretty old by this time.) 

And there are the pretty Shetland ponies that the 
Princess Louise drives four in hand,—Angus, Linda, 
Margaret and Carlo. 

So the poor Queen has only—let me see—twenty- 
seven for herself; and two of those, Snap and Stamp, 
were sick, and off by themselves in hospitals. 

The horses have nice brick stables ranged round 
the court-yard, littered with straw neatly plaited at 
the end, in a sort of knotted border, that came out 
behind their feet. One could almost be willing to 
be a horse, for the sake of such a home and such at- 
tention and care, 

These royal horses are never sold; but at last, 
when they are really quite good for nothing, and 
are too intirm to take any more pleasure in living, 
they are put to death,—in some very gentle way, I 
have no doubt. 

In another part of the yard are the harness-rooms, 
with astove in each room, and the beautiful gold 
and silver mounted harnesses hanging around the 
walls.. Upon one side is the blacksmith’s shop, and 
on the other the carriage-houses. There are phae- 
tons, and state coaches, and chaises, and basket 
wagons, and sleighs,—every thing you can think of 
in the shape of beautiful carriages. The wheels are 
painted red, and they have linings and cushions of 
blue silken damask, wrought everywhere with the 
rose, the shamrock and the thistle, intertwined with 
the initials “V. R.” 

Queen Victoria’s own favorite saddle horse isa 
dark bay, named Flora, and her carriage horses for 
home driving are Baroness and Spinster. 

The others are named Forfeit, Helen, Roland, Pert, 
Faith, Malakoff Prison, Rupert, Tantalus, Outcast, 
Pierre, Paste, Foil, Alma, Progress, Torch, Faust 
and Snyder. And the horses of the attendants are 
Philippi, Andrew, Watchman, Waymark, Gleaner, 
Sphinx, Peabody and Esher. 

“If wishes were horses beggars might ride;” but 
we don’t know as we covet Victoria's fine tnrnouts. 
Power can have all it wants to drive, but all these 
splendid teams cannot carry royalty or any body else 
away from sickness or death, or bring them back, 
either. 


All the Queen’s horses and all the Queen’s men, 
Can't put Humpty Dumpty together again.” 


——$ $$ 
RACE WITH A PANTHER. 


In Pennsylvania, a few days ago, a boy of fourteen 
years, Nving in Rockton, Cleartield Co., made a nar 
row escape from a panther. While on his way to the 


startled by a low and heavy growl nearly overhead. 
Upon looking up, he saw 9 panther perched on a 
tree, about thirty feet from the ground, which was 
wagging its tail In anticipation of springing upon its 
prey. No sooner did the boy’s eyes meet the pan- 
ther’s, than it gavea loud and very piercing yell, and 
leaped to the ground. This sudden, bold, and noisy 
demonstration on the part of the pantfer, frightened 
the colt which the boy was riding, and it took to 
flight at full speed, the panther keeping close to its 
side, and about neck-to-neck, giving an occasional 
fierce yell, which seemed to add speed to the colt’s 
feet. After running in this manner about thirty or 
forty rods, the panther gave up the chase. 


——_—_@—_—_— 
THE LUCIFER MATCH. 


The people of this generation know nothing of the 
pleasure of striking sparks from steel by a flint, and 
kindling tinder. But that was the general method 
of obtaining fire in the morning, forty years ago. 
The following account is given of the origin of the 
lucifer match : 


It was due to a happy thought which flashed 
through the brain of Mr. Isaac Holden, who so terms 
the idea in his evidence before the Patent Commit- 
tee of Parliament. Mr. Holden had to rise at four 
in the morning to pursue his studies in chemistry, 
and experienced the gravest inconvenience from his 
tedious efforts to obtain a —_ from flint and steel. 
He was giving lectures at this time to a very large 
academy. He goes on to say: 

“Of course I knew, as other chemists did, the ex- 
plosive material that was necessary in order to pro- 
duce instantaneous light; but it was very difficult to 
obtain a light on wood by that explosive material, 
and the idea occurred to me to put under the explo- 
sive mixture sulphur. I did that, and published it 
in my next lecture, and showed it. here was a 

oung man in the room whose father was a chemist 

n London, and he immediately wrote to his father 
about it, and shortly afterward lucifer matches were 
issued to the world.” 





EASE IN SOCIETY. 


“T’d rather thresh in the barn all day,’’ said Reu- 
ben Riley to his sister, as he adjusted an uncomfort- 
able collar about his sunburnt neck, “than to go to 
this party. I never know what to do with myself, 
stuck up in the parlor all the evening. If the fel- 
lows would pull their coats off, and go out and chop 
wood, on a match, there’d be some sense in it.’’ 

“Well, I hate itas much as you do, Rube,” said 
sister Lucy. ‘The fact is, we never go nowhere nor 
see nobo: ih and no wonder we feel so awkward 
when we do happen to stir out.” 

The remarks of this brother and sister were but 
the echoes of the sentiment of many other farmers’ 
boys and girls, when invited out to spend a social 
evening. But poor Lucy had not hit the true cause 
of the difficulty. It was not because they seldom 
went to any place, but because there was such a wide 
difference between their home and company man- 
ners. The true way to feel at ease in poe Ee is to 
wear it often. If the pleasing garb of good manners 
is only put on on rare occasions, it will never fit well 
and seem comfortable. 

a Cae 


NOT HIS IMAGINATION, 

Grace Greenwood, writing from Denver, says: 

Nature did antelopes arf ill turn originally, in af- 
fixing to them a mark by which they can seen, 
and a bead drawn on them ata distance. It renders 
them especially liable to attack in the rear, which 
reminds us of a little story: 

A small Colorado boy who had been out planting 
ran into the house in a state of great excitement, say- 
—Se he had seen some antelopes in a gulch near by. 

t his entreaty, his mother went out to look at 
them, but nothing of the kind was to be found. She 
became incredulous, and said, at last, ‘I don’t believe 
you saw any antelopes; it must have been your im- 
agination, my child.” 

‘o this the indignant little mountaineer replied, 
ee 1 guess my imagination isn’t white be- 

n !’ 





A DANGEROUS GHOST, 


A letter from Owsley county, Ky., tells the fol- 
lowing queer story of the doings of a rattlesnake: 


I went to my upper farm to see my tenant, and 
found him preparing to move, On inquiring the 
cause, he told me the house was haunted—some per- 
son swept it every night. He moved out and I 
moved in—in order to dislodge the ghost if possible. 
The third night, about midnight, the sweeping com- 
menced. I arose from my as quick as t could to 
geta light; and while I was getting alight the cat 
was attacking the ghost, and a fight commenced. 
The cat was whipped pretty quick. I ran in with a 
light, and there my eyes met a sight that made my 
blood run cold in my veins—the largest kind of a 
rattlesnake in his coil, twisting and rattling at a 
fearful rate. He had sixteen rattles and one button. 


——_>__—— 


ORDERED BACK. 
The following appeared as an advertisement in a 


Honolulu paper. Mrs, K. is clearly at the head of 
the firm: 


“Know all people who see this, I, Mrs. Kappa, the 
married wife of Kolomalo, of Naalehu, Kau, Hawaii, 
do hereby forbid the foreigners living in Kau, from 
again shipping my husband, inasmuch as I have or- 
dered him to come back and live with me, in accord- 
ance with the fundamental law of marriage. Mar- 
riage is a —_ os for every =, 

espectfully, Ins. Kappa.” 


———_e 





ScENE IN A HorsE-Car 1nN Boston.—Car stops; 
smiling young lady enters; every seat full. An old 
man rises at the other end. 

“O don’t rise,” said the lovely girl. 
well stand.” 

“I don’t care whether you set or stand,” he re- 
plied; ‘I’m going to get out.” 


“T can just as 


A MINISTER, who had a fancy for startling texts, 
and was in the habit of announcing them without 
any preface, astonished his hearers alittle more than 
usual, one morning, by peering over the pulpit, (he 
was a very small man) with the startling question, 
“Am I a whale?”’ 


BRIDG¥ NOTICES are sometimes very funny. One 
in New Hampshire says: ‘‘No one is allowed to pass 
over this bridge faster than A. Walk.” As A. Walk’s 
+ ae is not stated, the injunction becomes a puz- 

e. 


Wur is a dyspeptie not in danger even when in 
one of his worst attacks?” Because he can’t di-gest 


COMPANION. 
FEEL that my comfort depends u: mm Watteonsife 


¢eé 
I Asthma Remedy.—J. Shaw, Saugus, Mass. 
$37 5 A MONTH-—To sell our Universal 





Cement. 
Address, NOVELTY Co., Saco, Me. *52—13t 
Boy! Take The Lilliputian Advertiser, a capital lit- 
tle paper at 10c.a year. Box 46, Litchfield, Ct. 4—2t 


ps! at te athlete 
$42. Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
re COLDS, Coughs, Bronchitis, and all af- 
: — of the Lungs, take Ayer’s Cherry, Pee- 
oral. 2 


OOK HERE !—Your name printed in fancy type on 
100 fine cards, and sent by return mail, for only 75c. 
Address E. B. BAKER, Winsted, Conn. 5—It 


BEN: GOODNOW & CO., Boston, Mass. Pub- 
lish “THE PATENT Star,” sell Patents, and give 
profitable agencies to canvassers. 35—12tm 


HOUSANDS of certificates have been received of 
cures performed by the use of White Pine Compound. 
It should be in every household, for all are liable to 
Colds, Hoarseness, Sore Throats, Kidney Complaints, &c. 


O, BOYS! Here’s Fun! A Perfect Steam En- 
gine, that will go, and carry revolving ‘Toys, Machine- 
Ty, ete. Send $130, and we will send by mail, postage 
paid. COLBY BROS. & CO., 508 Broadway, New York. 








A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 




















HAVE YOU EXAMINED 
THE 


Weed “Family Favorite” 





+ 4 





SEWING MACHINE. 


NONE OTHER is so thoroughly adapted to the wants 





( ‘AME OF NUMBERS.—This new, popular and 
EI instructive Game sent postpaid for iQ cts. and stamp. 
Liberal discount to the trades EXCHANGE PRINTING 
CO., New Bedford, Mass. 4—2t 


WANTED. To energetic men and women we give 
em 
A 





ployment that pays from $4 to $8 per day. Ad- 


4t 
dress J. LATHAM & CO., 292 Washington, 8t., Boston, 
4 oni 


Mass. 
MONE MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 
Key Check Outfits, Catalogues, sam- 

give and full particulars FREE. S. M. SPENCER, Brattle- 

boro’, Vt. 2-1 
HE LITTLE WONDER.—0ur Dollar Steam 
Engine astonishes everybody that sees it; so perfect; 

80 comprcte. oad all sent +H mail on receipt of $1.30, by 

COLBY BRO’S & CO., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 5I—it 


GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 

work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 

— & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Me. 
o—ly 


IFLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, Gun 

Material. Write for Price List to GREAT WESTERN 
Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolvers, 
&c., bought or traded for. Agents Wanted. 35—6m 


“PROTRUDING toe is not a sightly thing, say 
nothing about health and comfort. SILVER TIPPED 
Shoes never wear out at the toe. 


_ For Sale by all Dealers. 2—4t 


GENTS WANTED everywhere. $3 a day made 
inalight honerable business. Enclose 25 cents for 
sample of work and tull particulars. 
W. H. COWEE, Troy, N. H. 























Y sending 35 cts. to Geo. D. Burton, New Ips- 

wich, N. H., you can get your name nicely cut ina 
stencil plate for marking clothing, books, cards, etc., with 
ink, brush and directions, postpaid. 5—It 
QPECIAL Discount on Orders received in 
WO January. Send two-cent stamp for Flower and Veg- 
etable Seed Catalogue. SARAH H. MARTIN, Marble- 
head, Mass. 3—cow2t 


WO-DOLLAR DOUBLE ENGINE. Double 
steamchests, safety valves, cylinder, pistons, etc., four 
times the capacity and four times the power. Price $2 00. 
COLBY BROs, & CO., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 45—tf 
GAME OF NUMBERS.—This new, popular and 
¥ instructive Game sent, postpaid, for forty cents. 
Just the thing for a Holiday present. E. D. WRIGHT & 
= Publishers, Springfield, Vt. Liberal esanaeey = 
rade. ae 








HE GEM LINEN MARKER AND CARD 
PRINTER.—The most complete device for marking 
Clothing, Cards, etc., ever invented. Price only $1 00. 
Samples Free. Address H. W. HUBBARD, 
45—13t Hartford, Conn. 


HE INTERNATIONAL Stamp Company, 

Quebec, Canada. Very cheap packets. Send for cir- 
culars. Sheets on approval, on receipt of postage (6c.). 
Price List ready soon. 10c. post frqg. All stamps sold 
guaranteed genuine. *5—It 


GENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR 

the Photographic Family Record. Spaces tor 12 pho- 
tographs and a complete Family History. Sells at sight. 
Send 75c for sample, or complete canvassing outfit sent on 
receipt of $3. K. HH. COTTLE & CO., P. 0. Box 1279, 
Boston, Mass. 4i—tf 


OW TO MAKE A MAGIC LANTERN. 
Paint the Slides, Make Dissolving Views, and Give 
an Exhibition. Also the new and beautiful art of Cata- 
riptic Painting, by which beautiful effects may be ob- 
tained. Full instructions in the above, and illustrations, 
will be found in Happy Hours. For cepies send 25 
Cents to HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, 22 Ann Street, 
New York. *3—3t 














HEAP FARMS! Free Homes! On the line 

of the UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. A Land 
Grant of 12,000,000 Acres of the best Farming and 
Mineral Lands in America. 3,000,000 Acres of choice 
Farming and Grazing Lands on the line of the road, in the 
State of Nebraska, in the Great Platte Valley, now for 
sale, fur cash or long credit. These lands are in a mild 
and healthy climate, and for grain-growing and stock- 
raising, unsurpassed by any in the United States. Prices 
range from $2 to $10 per Acre. HOMESTEADS FOR ACTUAL 
SETTLERS. 2,500,000 Acres of Government Land be- 
tween Omaha and North Platte, open for entry as Home- 
steads only. Soldiers of the late war are entitled to a FREE 
HoMEsTEAD of 160 acres, within railroad limits, equal to a 
Direct Bounty of $400. Send for the new edition of 
descriptive pamphlet, with new maps, mailed free every- 





where, Address 
0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner, 
44—13t U. P. R. R. Co., Omaha, Neb. 





ROM FORCED SALES. Ladies’ Solid Gold 
Leonti ains, $14, $18, and $20 each; usual 
pri 5, $2. Ladies’ Solid Gold Opera 
Chains, most beautiful styles, $38 to $55 each; 
usual prices, $55 to $95. Gents’ Vest Solid Gold 
Chains, $20 to $55 each; usual prices, $33 to $85. 
You want one of these at nearly half the prices 
you have been paying for the same goods. Any 
articles C. O. D., privilege toexamine. Two sent 
from which to take a choice. 
F. J. NASH, 712 Broadway, New York. 
“Worthy of the fullest confidence.”—Christian Advo- 
cate, N. Y. “Just what he represents them.’’—Christian 
Union, “All that Mr. Nash says may 
—Christian at Work. 


SILVER TIPPED SHOES 
NEVER WEAR THROUGH 
5 at the toe. 








be depended upon.” 
5—2t 








$500 REWARD is offered 


by 
the proprietor of Dr. "s 


Catarrh Remedy for a case of 


“Cold in Head,” Catarrh or 


of the Ii hold, Dr ’s, or Tailoring purposes. 
For sale at a Discount for cash, or on small monthly in- 


stallments. 

WEED SEWINC MACHINE Co., 
349 WASHINGTON STREET. 

18—eopi0w JAS. H. FOWLER, Agent. 

fa/\ Buy None But RYDER’s 


OJ Tue Onty Perrecr Dotrar En- 
GINE, with Silver Plated Fly Wheel 
Piston, Cylinder, taking steam at both 
ends, Steam Chest, Brass Boiler and 
mp. Warrantedsuperior to any in 
the market, will go, and carry revoly- 
ing Toys, Machinery, &c. Send $1.30, 
b> and we willsend by mail, postage paid, 
Cory Bro’s & Co. 508 D’w’y, N. ¥ 


NEW INVENTIONS—NEW STYLES. 


MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS. 


Highest Excellence, Lowest Prices. 












We introduce this season several new inventions of 
great value; including DAY’S TRANSPOSING KEy- 
BOARD, enabling every performer to transpose the key 
without slightest difficulty. 

Also, NEW STYLES of Cabinet Organs in very rich and 
beautiful cases, at extraordinarily low prices. 

Full particulars in circulars and ILLUSTRATED CaAT- 
ALOGUES, sent free to any address. 

It can hardly be longer necessary to advertise the quali- 
ty ofthe Mason & Hamlin's Organs, for it is scarcely dis- 
puted by any that they are THE BEST IN THE WORLD; the 


VERY STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


among instruments of the class. 

Every purchaser, may be sure that he is obtaining, in 
proportion to its size, capacity, style and class the very 
best instrament which it is practicable to produce. We 
are not afraid to warrant all our work as up to even this 
high standard. 

But while the superiority of the Mason & Hamlin Or- 
gans is established, it is not so widely known that the 
prices are not higher than those of ordinary instruments. 
We offer the largest variety in the country—one to thir- 
teen stops—at from $50 to $1000 each. 

Every one interested should at least send forthe IL- 
LUSTRATED CATALOGUE and CIRCULARS of the 
Company, which COST NOTHING, being sent postpaid, 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 
596 Broadway, New York, 


154 Tremont St., Boston. 


CABLE SCREW WIRE 
BOOTS AND SHOES 
5 easiest and best. 


3—3t 
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Dr. Walker's 
California 
Vinegar Bitters. 
Made from the 
roots and herbs 
of California, free 
from all alcoholic 
stimulants.A 
gentle Purgative 
and Tonic. 
For Inflam- 
matory and 
Chronic Rheuma- 
tism, Gout, Bil- 
fous, Remittent 
and Intermittent 
Z S Fevers, Diseases 
, Z \ , wae not. - 
Lhd 0SSN erand idney 
~ these Bittershave 
noequal. 


VINEGAR BITTERS 
ESTION, Head- 


DYSPEPSIA OR INDIC ‘ 
ache, Painin the Shoulders, Coughs, Tightness of the 
Chest, tomach, Ba 




















Dizziness, Sour Eructations of the 5 
taste in the Mouth, Bilious Attacks, Palpitation of the 
Heart,, Inflammation of the Lungs, Pain in the regions 
of the Kidneys, are cured_ by the use of these Bitter’ 

FOR SKIN DISEASES, Eruptions, Tetter, Salt 
Rheum, Blotches, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils, Car- 
buncles, Ring-worms, Scald Head, Sore Eyes, Erysipelas, 
Itch, Discolorations of the Skin they are excellent. 

Pin, Tape and other Worms, lurking in thesy? 
tem are effectually destroyed and removed. at 
J. Waker, Proprietor, RB, Hl. McDonaup & Co., Drugeists § 
Gen. fzentt, San Francisco, Cal., sud 32 & 34 Commerce St., NE 

50—16t 


EPILEPSY OR FITS. 

SURE CURE for this distressing complaint is now 
made known in a Treatise (of 48 octavo pages) on F m 
eign and native Herbal Preparations, published by Dr. 0. 
PHELPS Brown. The prescription was discovered by him 
in such a providential manner that he cannot conscien- 
tiously refuse to make it known, as it has cured every- 
body who has used it for Fits, never having failed in & sin- 
gle case. The ingredients may be obtained from any drug- 
ist. Persons desiring a copy may address Dr. O. I HELPS 

ROWN, No. 21 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 4-2 


























tunnel ex au errand, in Union Township, he was 


them (die jest thea.) 





] Sensation Finger Tubes.—If yo 
i want to laugh right out, send for one &! 
your request will be grantgd. Price 20 
wy 3c. W.F. TON, New , Mass. 
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